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GENEALOGICAL METHOD: ITS ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INCE Westcott and Hort, the genealogical method has 

been the canonical method of restoring the original text 

of the books of the New Testament. It dominates the hand- 

books. Sir Frederic Kenyon, C. R. Gregory, Alexander Souter, 

and A. T. Robertson are a few of the many who declare its ex- 

cellence.t Von Soden used it as Hort had used it, and Streeter’s 
theory of local texts is built upon it. 

Hort’s exposition of method gives the palm to the genealogical 
method. He prefers it in both its branches (genealogical study 
of manuscripts and genealogical study of groups of manuscripts) 
to the study of internal evidence — whether of documents or 
of readings. He claims that it adds a new set of data to the evi- 
dence of readings or of single manuscripts and that it is, there- 
fore, more objective and dependable. 

Yet genealogical method as defined by Westcott and Hort 
was not applied by them or by any of their followers to the manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Moreover, sixty years of study 
since Westcott and Hort indicate that it is doubtful if it can 


t Caspar René Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907); Frederic G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament, 2nd. ed. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1926); 
Frederic G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 4th. ed. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940); Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New Testa- 
ment 6th. ed., revised by Silva New (London: Rivingtons, 1928); Archibald 
Thomas Robertson, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment (New York: George H. Doran Company, 1925); Alexander Souter, The 
Text and Canon of the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1913); Benjamin B. Warfield, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886). 
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be applied to New Testament manuscripts in such a way as 
to advance our knowledge of the original text of the New Test- 
ament. 

The classic definition of genealogical method is that given by 
Westcott and Hort: 


The proper method of Genealogy consists . . . . in the more or less com- 
plete recovery of the texts of successive ancestors by analysis and com- 
parison of the varying texts of their respective descendants, each ancestral 
text so recovered being in its turn used, in conjunction with other similar 
texts, for the recovery of the text of a yet earlier common ancestor.? 


This definition implies that the student of New Testament manu- 
script history will carry on his work by constructing a family 
tree, or stemma, of the New Testament manuscripts, beginning 
with the mass of late codices and working back through succes- 
sive generations of ancestors to the original text. That this is 
actually what Westcott and Hort meant when they spoke of 
“the proper method of genealogy” is shown by the diagrams 
which they employed as iflustrations. 

Note first their example of simple or divergent genealogy 


0 











% 


a bede fg hi 


The lower case English letters represent extant manuscripts; 
all other symbols indicate reconstructions. It should be noted 
that this pedigree is analogous to the family tree of a human 
family in which descent is traced through males alone. 


2 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament 
in the Original Greek: Introduction and Appendix (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1882), p. 57. 

3 Ibid., p. 54. 
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Westcott and Hort wrote with two things constantly in mind: 
the Textus Receptus and the Codex Vaticanus. But they did 
not hold them in mind with that passive objectivity which ro- 
manticists ascribe to the scientific mind. That is to say, they 
did not hold them in mind as a chemist might hold two elements 
constantly in the focus of his attention. The sound analogy is 
that of a theologian who writes on many doctrines but never 
forgets Complete Depravity and the Election of the Saints. As 
in theology, so in Hort’s theory the majority of individuals walk 
through the broad gate and are lost souls; a few only are elected. 
Westcott and Hort preferred the text supported by a minority, 
by Vaticanus and a few friends; they rejected the reading of 
the vast majority. 

As the justification of their rejection of the majority, West- 
cott and Hort found the possibilities of genealogical method in- 
valuable. Suppose that there are only ten copies of a document 
and that nine are all copied from one; then the majority can 
be safely rejected. Or suppose that the nine are copied from a 
lost manuscript and that this lost manuscript and the other 
one were both copied from the original; then the vote of the 
majority would not outweigh that of the minority. These are 
the arguments with which Westcott and Hort opened their dis- 
cussion of genealogical method.‘ If diagrammed, they look like 


this: 
1 lost copy 
2345 67 10 345 678 9 10 


They show clearly that a majority of manuscripts is not neces- 
sarily to be preferred as correct. It is this a priori possibility 
which Westcott and Hort used to demolish the argument based 
on the numerical superiority of the adherents of the Textus 
Receptus. 


4 Ibid., pp. 40 ff. 
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That Westcott and Hort did not apply this method to the 
manuscripts of the New Testament is obvious. Where are the 
charts which start with the majority of late manuscripts and 
climb back through diminishing generations of ancestors to the 
Neutral and Western Texts? The answer is that they are no- 
where. Look again at the first diagram, and you will see that 
a, b, c, etc., are not actual manuscripts of the New Testament, 
but hypothetical manuscripts. The demonstrations or illustra- 
tions of the genealogical method as applied to New Testament 
manuscripts by the followers of Hort, the ‘Horticuli’” as Lake 
called them, likewise use hypothetical manuscripts, not actual 
codices. Note, for example, the diagrams and discussions in 
Kenyon’s most popular work on textual criticism, including the 
most recent edition.’ All the manuscripts referred to are ima- 
ginary manuscripts, and the later of these charts was printed 
sixty years after Hort. One exception has come to my attention. 
A reviewer of Westcott and Hort, writing in The Church Quarterly 
Review in 1882, substitutes for the Hortian diagram an actual 
family tree of a specific group of manuscripts, but a footnote 
informs the reader that the family tree is that of the manuscripts 
of Catullus as edited by Mr. Robinson Ellis.‘ 

That genealogical method was a secondary element in the 
procedures by which Westcott and Hort established their text 
can be seen from their frank statements of its limitations, and 
from a recognition of their continual reliance upon the Internal 
Evidence of Documents and Groups of Documents as the pri- 
mary evidence. The decisive factor in Hort’s method is the high 
appraisal of a manuscript or group of manuscripts which can 
be shown in some of their readings to be the best available wit- 
ness. That this appraisal rests basically upon the internal evi- 


8 Frederic G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 4th. ed. 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1903), p. 9; 4th. ed. revised, rewritten and 
enlarged (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), p. 22. Years before this, 
Sanday had restated the method in Hortian style without reference to a single 
actual family of manuscripts. See, Edward Miller, The Oxford Debate on the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament held at New College on May 6, 1897 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1897), p. 22. 

6 “Westcott and Hort’s Greek Text of the New Testament,” The Church 
Quarterly Review, XIII (January 1882), pp. 420-451. 
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dence of readings rather than upon genealogical method can 
be seen from a careful reading of Hort’s argument. 

Westcott and Hort clearly perceived and clearly stated the 
two serious limitations upon the application of genealogical 
method to the text of the New Testament. The first of these 
limitations is a radical one. Commenting on the diagram on 
page 110, they say: 


Given only the readings of X and Y, Genealogy is by its very nature 
powerless to show which were the readings of O .... When O has come 
to mean the autograph, we have, in reaching the earliest known diver- 
gence, arrived at the point where genealogical method finally ceases to 
be applicable, since no independent documentary evidence remains to be 
taken up. Whatever variations survive at this ultimate divergence 
must still stand as undecided variations. Here therefore we are finally 
restricted to the Internal Evidence of single or grouped Documents and 
Readings, aided by any available external knowledge not dependent on 
Genealogy.? 


That is to say, genealogical method can trace the tree down 
to the last two branches, but it can never unite these last two 
in the main trunk — it can never take the last step. To quote 
Westcott and Hort again: 


Where the two ultimate witnesses differ, the genealogical method ceases 
to be applicable, and a comparison of the intrinsic general character of 
the two texts becomes the only resource.® 


The nature of this limitation can be easily illustrated. Com- 
mon ancestry is indicated by agreement in reading; if there are 
two brothers and a cousin, the agreement of one brother with 
the cousin will establish the parental nature even where the 
brothers differ; but if the two brothers have no cousins and dis- 
agree, genealogy can assert nothing as to which trait comes from 
the father.® 

Westcott and Hort do not explicitly say that all genealogies 
will end in two branches, but this is the inescapable implication 


7 Westcott and Hort, Op. Cit., pp. 56 f. 

8 Tbid., p. 42. 

9 For a full exposition of this limitation, see Paul Collomp, La critique des 
textes (Paris: Société d’édition les belles lettres, 1931), pp. 107 ff. 
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of their argument and discussion. The difficulty created by a 
two-branched tree might be surmounted by finding a three- 
branched tree, but Westcott and Hort do not escape that way. 
They found a two-branched tree, and their language indicates 
that they regarded this as inevitable. If genealogical method 
takes the investigator only as far as the penultimate station, 
his reconstruction cannot justifiably be described as achieved 
by the genealogical method. 

I have stated above that Hort’s principal reliance was upon 
the Internal Evidence of Documents and Groups of Documents. 
When, in the passage quoted, Hort comes to the two-branched 
tree, to what does he turn? “Here,” he says, ‘‘we are finally re- 
stricted to the Internal Evidence of single or grouped Documents 
and Readings... .” 

The second limitation upon the application of the genealogical 
method to the manuscripts of the New Testament springs from 
the almost universal presence of mixture in these manuscripts. 
Westcott and Hort recognized both the extent and the disastrous 
influence of mixed ancestry upon the genealogical method. Mix- 
ture was usually created when a text copied from one exemplar 
was corrected by a different exemplar. “In so far as mixture 
operates,” say Westcott and Hort, “it exactly inverts the re- 
sults of the simpler form of transmission, its effect being to pro- 
duce convergence instead of divergence.” 

The genealogical diagram printed above (p. 110) from West- 
cott and Hort shows what happens when there is no mixture. 
When there ts mixture, and Westcott and Hort state that it 
is common, in fact almost universal in some degree, then the 
genealogical method as applied to manuscripts is useless. 

Without mixture a family tree is an ordinary tree-trunk with 
its branches — standing on the branches with the single trunk 
— the original text — at the top. The higher up — or the further 
back — you go from the mass of late manuscripts, the fewer 
ancestors you have! 

With mixture you reverse this in any series of generations. 
The number of possible combinations defies computation, let 
alone the drawing of diagrams. The mixture could be consistent 
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in its intrusion. Then the chart would be symmetrical and can 
easily be obtained by turning our first chart up-side down. 


de f g i & Z 


hen 
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But here O represents one late manuscript which has a constantly 
mixed ancestry. This ancestry three generations earlier would 
consist of abcdefghikImno. But where would you go 
from there? This is a family tree in which the further back you - 
go, the more ancestors you have. This manuscript genealogy is 
comparable to human genealogies, where the individual has two 
parents. 

The difficulty that confronts the user of genealogical method 
in mixed texts may be paraphrased in human terms thus. My 
mother was of German origin through the “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
My father was born in the South of England. My wife’s mother 
is of French descent through the Huguenots who settled in the 
Carolinas. Her father was born in the North of England. We 
have two children. By studying them, could you reconstruct 
us; or if we were missing — as is usually the case with New Test- 
ament manuscripts — could you reconstruct our parents and so 
on back to Adam? When the children agree in some British 
trait, are they agreeing with us or with their grandparents or 
with some proto-Briton? 

Just to make it interesting, mixture occurs occasionally as 
well as regularly. The intermarriage of manuscripts knows no 
more restrictions than exist in the human race. A late manu- 
script may be corrected by an early one of the type from which 
the late manuscript is descended. Or it may be corrected by a 
manuscript of any other type from any earlier generation. Mix- 
ture might take place in a particular line of manuscripts in every 
third generation. The diagram of its ancestry would look like 
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a boa-constrictor which had swallowed a calf every forty-five 
minutes. 

Another and simpler type of mixture is that in which one 
section of a manuscript has one ancestry and another section 
of the same manuscript has a different ancestry. This is well 
known in the case of the Washington Codex of the Gospels, 
which in six sections presents four different text-types. Similar 
cases of mixture “‘in packages’’ occur in later manuscripts. Else- 
where I have discussed Gregory 574, a four gospels codex which 
had eight ancestors in the first generation!*° 

Westcott and Hort knew all this. They admitted that mixture 
makes the use of genealogical method impossible. They admitted 
that mixture occurred early and generally. They recognized this 
second limitation as clearly as the first. 

Yet they championed the genealogical method. They escaped 
from the first limitation only by abandoning the method. This 
they did — as we have seen — openly. They admitted the limita- 
tion, and still claimed that the method was good up to the final 
stage of the task. 


In the case of mixture, the genealogical method is saved by 
a robust hero who comes riding in on a white horse — much in 
the style of the Lone Ranger. His name is ‘‘conflate readings.” 

“The existence of a particular type of variant reading called 
conflate readings’”’ saved the genealogical method. As Westcott 
and Hort stated the case: 


Evidently no resource can be so helpful, where it can be attained, as the 
extrication of earlier unmixed texts or portions of texts from the general 
mass of texts now extant. The clearest evidence for tracing the antecedent 
factors of mixture in texts is afforded by readings which are themselves 
mixed, or, as they are sometimes called, ‘conflate’, that is, not simple 
substitutions of the reading of one document for that of another, but 
combinations of the readings of both documents into a composite 
whole... .™ 


%0 Ernest Cadman Colwell, “‘The Complex Character of the Late Byzantine 
Text of the Gospels,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LIV (1935), pp. 211-221; 
and History and Text, Vol. 1 of The Four Gospels of Karahissar, eds. E. C. Col- 
well and H. R. Willoughby (2 vols.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936), pp. 216-222. 

Westcott and Hort, Op. Cit., p. 49. 
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Thus, they argue, if documents habitually support the conflate 
readings, mixture must have had a large share in producing 
their text; if documents lack conflate readings, they are witnesses 
to texts antecedent to mixture. 

But this final conclusion is not sound. Westcott and Hort 
listed only eight conflate readings (all in the gospels) to justify 
the characterization of an entire text as ‘‘antecedent to mixture” 
or as subsequent to mixture.” But, as they recognized, mixture 
usually resulted in the substitution of one reading for another 
rather than in conflation. More important is the fact that there 
is no unmixed text in existence, nor any manuscript with an un- 
mixed text. Codex Vaticanus lacks the conflate readings of the 
“Syrian text,” but it has conflate readings of its own. The 
“Neutral text’’ lacks the Syrian conflates, but it has conflate 
readings and the ‘“‘Western non-interpolations” are clear evidence 
of mixture in that text. 

No text or document is homogeneous enough to justify judg- 
ment on the basis of part of its readings for the rest of its readings. 
This was Hort’s Achilles’ heel. He is saying here that since these 
eight conflate readings occur in the Syrian text that text as a 
whole is a mixed text; if a manuscript or text lacks these read- 


1 Mark 6 33; 8 26; 938; 949; Luke 910; 11 54; 12 18; 2453. Ibid., pp. 51, 
93 ff. 

13 See e.g.: Mark 128 where evfuo mavtaxov is read by B C L Fam® 543 
837 892, while evuo ravtaxov is omitted by 8* 8 Fam! 28 33 349 474 517 
565 700 c ff Sys Copbo Geo? Arm, evOuc is read by ADTATIZ®EFGH 
KMSUVY Q 22 157 1071 1241 al. pler. f g/ vg Sypesh h1, and wavraxou 
is read by W 579 b e g Geo! Aeth. 

Mark 1 40 where ott is read byRAT ATI ®OIEFGHKMSUVY 
Q Minusc. pler. a Sys pesh(aliq.) h1 Copbo (alia-) Geo!, while xupte is read by 
CL W 82 579 700 892 c e ff vg (plur.), ort is omitted by D 238 b f g'-?1 vg 
(plur. ef WW) Sypesh. (plur.) Aug, and xupte ort is read by B. 

The ending of the story concerning the plucking of grain on the Sabbath 
is another case in point. Codex Vaticanus with most manuscripts and versions 
reads kat eAeyev autos To caBBatov dia Tov avOpwmror eyevero Kat ovx 
0 avOpwroc bia To caBBarov worTe Kupiwoo ect o viog Tov avOpwrou 
kat Tov caBBarov (Mark 2 27, 28). Codices D a c e ff 1, however, read Aeyw 
de vuty Kuptoc eat o voc Tov avOpwrou Kat tov caBBatov; and Codex 
2427 and the Bohairic manuscript K* read kat eXeyev avtos To caBBarov 
dca tov avOpwmrov eyevero Kat ovx 0 avOpwroo da To caBBarov. 
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ings, it is in its other readings a witness to a text antecedent to 
mixture. 

Westcott and Hort state this fallacy very clearly in their ar- 
gument for the importance of the evidence of a document as 
over against readings: 


Where then one of the documents is found habitually to contain these 
morally certain or at least strongly preferred readings, and the other 
habitually to contain their rejected rivals, we can have no doubt, first, 
that the text of the first has been transmitted in comparative purity, 
and that the text of the second has suffered comparatively large corrup- 
tion; and, next, that the superiority of the first must be as great in the varia- 
tions in which Internal Evidence of Readings has furnished no decisive cri- 
terion as in those which have enabled us to form a comparative appreciation 
of the two texts.4 


This would be true if we knew that there was no mixture involved 
and that manuscripts and texts were rigorously homogeneous. 
Everything we have learned since Hort confirms the opposite 
position. Thus Hort’s argument by extension from the presence 
or absence of conflate readings to the presence or absence of 
mixture in a text is unconvincing. 

J. Rendel Harris issued a strong caveat against this type of 
generalization as it had been applied to the ‘‘Western Text”: 


The Western Text may be justified in select readings even where it 
cannot be justified as a whole. And this means that there is nothing 
against which we need to be so much on our guard as the seductive sup- 
position that the cause of certain variants is necessarily the cause of the 
remainder, or that we can, because we have explained two or three ob- 
scure changes in the text, use the Newtonian vera causa over the re- 
mainder.'s 


The risk involved in claiming uniform quality for a text has 
been stressed in a recent publication by Kilpatrick who urges 
more reliance on internal evidence." 

But Hort turns rapidly from the confusion caused by mixture 


% Westcott and Hort, Op. Cit., p. 32. Italics mine. 

ts J. Rendel Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text of the New Testament 
(London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1894), p. 66. 

%*G. D. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Western Text and Original Text in the Gospels and 
Acts,” Journal of Theological Studies, XLIV (1943), pp. 25 f., 33. 
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to a resource which he called the Internal Evidence of Groups 
of Documents. In the one volume edition, he follows the dis- 
cussion of mixture with this statement: 


But this seeming confusion is seldom productive of real and permanent 
difficulty in determining what lines of transmission did or did not con- 
tain a given reading in ancient times.'7 


He is thinking primarily of separate readings or groups of read- 
ings as supported by groups of documents. In the same way 
that generalizations are made on all the readings of one docu- 
ment, generalizations can be made on all the readings of a group 
of docunients. In the case of a document with a mixed text its 
several lines of ancestry are indicated by the several groups 
which it joins in different readings. Thus Westcott and Hort 
claim that this method is applicable to mixed and unmixed texts 
alike. 

A serious objection to this type of generalization is the lack 
of exact definition for the phrase “‘a group of documents.”’ The 
groups themselves are unstable and mixed. In the light of our 
experience of several years study of the Neutral text, we would 
affirm that it is often ‘‘really and permanently” difficult to de- 
termine “what lines of transmission did or did not contain a 
given reading in ancient times.” Within a text-type as supposedly 
close-knit as the Neutral, there are large variations. Those manu- 
scripts, for example, which are alleged to be witnesses to this 
text-type (8 BC LA W 33 157 517 579 892 1241 1342 2427) show 
the following groupings in the story concerning the cursing of 
the fig tree (Mark 11 12-14) and in the story of the cleansing of 
the Temple (Mark 11 15-19): 


Mk 11 12 Kae Tn eravptov e£eNMovTwy avTwy ato Bnbanac: 
8S BCLA W 33 157 517 579 892 1342 
Kat Tn eravptov e£eMMovtwv aro ByOavac: 1241 
Kat Tn eravptoy efeNovTwv ex BnOaviac: 2427 


17 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek (New York: Macmillan Company, 1885), p. 546. 
Italics mine. 
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Mk 11 12 erewacev:x¢ BCLA WV 33 157 517 579 892 1241 
1342 2427 
Omit: 8* 


13 Kat Lowy ouKnY pakpolev Eexovcay yudda: 157 892 
1241 
Kat Lowy ouKnY amo paKxpoley exovoa gudd\a: A 
517 
Kat vowy ouKnv amo paxpolev exovoay gudda: 
BCL W 33 579 1342 2427 
KQL LOWY OUKNY pLaV aro wakpoler Exoveay puAAGa:S 


nev ec apa evpnoe: Te ev auTn: 157 

n\Oev € apa TL evpnoes ev auTn: NBCLA WV 
33 517 579 1342 2427 

nOev ec apa TL evpynoe ex avTnv: 892 

nOev apa evpynoer Te ev avTn: 1241 


Kat €\Owy er auTnv ovdev evpev ev un gudAda: & 
BC*A W 157 517 1241 1342 2427 

Kat €\wy ex auTnyv ovdevy evpev et wn guddja 
povov: Ce 33 

Kau ovdey evpev ev auTn et un gudAda povov: 579 

Kat ovdeyv evpev et un gudda: 892 

Kat eNOwy ex avTnv ovder ovx evpev et un guAAA:L 


ov yap nv Katpoo oukwy: C 33 157 517 1241 

0 yap Katpoo ovK nv ovxwy: 8 BLA WV 892 
1342 2427 

Omit: 579 


Kat amoxpiero o tnoove evtrev avTn: 157 517 
Kat amoxpiWeo emev avtn: 8 BCL A W 33 579 
892 1241 1342 2427 


MNKETL EK GoU Elo TOV awwva unde KapToOV Payot: 
33 157 579 1241 

MNKETL ELO TOV aLwrva EK Gov undEeLo KapToOY yayol: 
& BCL 892 1342 2427 

MnKeTL €l0 TOV awva eK gov pndelo KapTov 
payn: ¥ 
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Mk 11 14 pykere evo Tov awyva ex cou Kaprov gaya: A 
PNKeETL €K GoU Eto TOV awva pndeo KapToV yayn: 
517 


Kau nKovov oc pabnra avrov:8 BCLA W 33 
157 892 1241 1342 2427 
Kat nKovoay oc wabnrat avrou: 517 579 


KQL EpxovTat eto tepogoA\vua:& BL A W 33 157 
579 1241 1342 2427 

KQL NPXOVTO Eto LEepogoAULA: C 

Kal EpXovTar Tad ero cepocodAvpa: 517 892 


Kat ecceNwy o tnoove evo TO Lepov: 157 517 892 
1241 

Kat ecehwy eo To tepov:8 BCL A WV 33 579 
1342 2427 


npéaro exBadXev Tove TwAOVYTaG: N BC LAW 
33 157 517 579 892 1241 1342 2427 


Kat ayopafovrac ev Tw tepw: A VY 33 157 579 
Kat Tova ayopafovracg ev Tw tepw:® BCL 517 
892 1241 1342 2427 


kat Tao Tparefag tw Ko\\uvBioTwy: 8 BCL 
A W 33 157 517 579 892 1241 1342 2427 


Kat Tao Kabedpac Twy TwAovvTwY Tao TEpLC- 
Tepao Kkareorpeve: Nc BCL A W 33 157 517 
579 892 1241 1342 2427 

katreotpevev kat Tao Kabedpac Twv TWOVYTWY TAT 
TeptoTepag: N* 


KQL OVK notev wa Tio dieveyxn oKevoo d1a Tov 
tepou:8 BCL A W 33 157 517 892 1342 2427 

Kat ovK novev wa Tio dveveyKn oKevoo dia TO 
tepov: 579 

KQL OUK nyrev wva Tio dveveyKer oxevog dra Tov 
tepou: 1241 
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Mk 11 17 Kae edtdacKe Neywv avToiw: 33 157 517 579 1241 


Kav edvdacKkey kar edAeyev avtoo:8 CL A 892 
1342 
Kat edtdacKkev kar edeyev: B VY 2427 


ov yeypamTa:&8 BCLA W 33 157 517 892 1241 
1342 2427 
vyeypamtat: 579 


OTL O OLKOG OU OLKOG TpogeUXHG KANOnTETAL TAGL 
tog veow: 8 BL A 33 157 517 892 1241 1342 
2427 

0 OL\KOG pov OLKOG Tpocevxno KAnOnoETAL Tact 
tos eveow: C VW 579 


vueto O€ EroinoaTe avtTov orndaov AnoTwY:N 
C 157 892 1241 

vueto b€ avTov eroinoatre omndatov AnoTwV: 33 
517 579 


vues O€ TemoLnKaTEe avTov amndaLov AnOTwWY: 
BLA W 1342 
veto b€ wemoinkate omndaov \noTwv: 2427 


KQL NKOVOGY OL Ypaupareo Kat or apxepero: 157 
1241 1342* 

KQL NKOVOGY OL ApXLEPELD KaL OL YpaymaTeto: S 
BCL 33 579 2427 

KQL NKkovoay ol Ypaupatero Kar or gapioatot: 517 

KQL NKOVOV OL apXLEpeLD KaL OL Ypayparao: V 
892 

KQL NKOVOV apXLEpELo KaL OL Ypauyateo: A 


Kat e(nTouv Two avTov amoNecovow: A 2427 
Kat e(nTovv Two avTOV aTo\cowow: 8 BCL V 
33 157 517 579 892 1241 1342 


egoBovvro yap avrov:—8 BCL A W 33 157 517 
579 892 1241 

egoBouvto yap o \aov: 1342 

egoBouvTo yap: 2427 
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Mk 11 18 ott tao o oxdoo ekerdnooeTo emi Ty bibaxn 

avtov: L 157 517 1241 

oTt tag o oxAdoo ekerAnooorTo emt ty Sidbaxyn 
avtou: 579 

oTt mas o oxdoo ekerAnocero ev ty dibaxy 
autou: 33 

Tao yap o oxdoo ekerdnogero emt ty bibax7 
avrov:B C WV 1342 

Twas yap o oxdoo eker\nogorTo emt Ty Sibaxn 
avrouv:8 A 892 

Twas yap o oxdoo ekerAnoceto emt Ty Stbaxn: 
2427 


kau oTe owe eyevero: 157 517 1241 
kat orav ove eyevero:8 BCL A ¥V 33 579 892 
1342 2427 


efemropeveto ew Tha Tokewo: & C 33 157 517 579 
892 1241 1342 

eferopevovto e&w Tho To\ewo: B A VY 2427 

e&w Tho Tokewo: L 


A much more dramatic cleavage within this group is to be found 
in the second chapter of Mark, where C and A depart from the 
majority of the “‘neutral’’ witnesses in the direction of the Byz- 
antine text, while B and 2427 leave the majority in a different 
direction. Thus, we have here a tripartite division within the 
Neutral Text itself. Until the genealogical method has demon- 
strated with reference to actual manuscripts what some of these 
“groups” are, we have no touchstone by which to identify the 
several strands of ancestry in a mixed text. 

A distinguished classicist, Louis Havet, has issued a much 
needed warning concerning this Hortian general approval of the 
readings of the best groups. He urges that the use of a symbol 
for a group of manuscripts should not be taken as adequate rep- 
resentation of all the readings of the group. The genealogical 
determination of an archetype, he points out, may overlook the 
better reading preserved by a single manuscript. Thus in Plautus, 
V EJ have one ancestor different from that of B and that of D. 
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It would seem that a good reading could mot occur in J against 
V E and E and D. But it does. The genealogical prejudice is 
thus, M. Havet remarks, convinced of excess."® 

Finally, a caveat should be entered as to our ignorance of 
the inter-relationships of groups. Westcott and Hort’s claim 
that the Neutral text was “‘neutral”’ is now generally repudiated. 
That repudiation involves the assumption of a rather complex 
ancestry for the text-type formerly called Neutral and better 
designated by Kenyon’s colorless symbol “Beta.”” There are 
both “Western” and “Syrian’”’ readings within the Beta text- 
type. We surely err if we assume the isolation of one text-type 
from another. This was what Hort claimed for the Beta text- 
type, and it is this claim that has been abandoned.*® We must 
realize its abandonment forces the abandonment of the groups- 
of-documents touchstone also, and without this, genealogical 
method cannot be applied to mixed texts. Until we know more 
about “groups of documents,” we cannot use them as road signs 
to guide us through the tangled jungle of mixture. When we 
do know more, it is probable that the new knowledge will 
illuminate the history of the text to a limited degree, and will 
thus aid all studies in textual criticism, but will render only 
general and not direct assistance to the problem of over-coming 
mixture. 

Yet Westcott and Hort’s genealogical method slew the Textus 
Receptus. The a priori demonstration is logically irrefutable. 
It was supported in the minds of the readers of Westcott and 
Hort by their knowledge that it worked [as Hort claimed] when 
applied to the manuscripts of the classics. It sounded convinc- 
ing against Burgon and Scrivener’s appeal to the majority of 
the witnesses. 

In the sixty years since Westcott and Hort, some scholars have 
made effective use of the genealogical method and all have come 
to a clearer understanding of its limitations. Kirsopp and Silva 


*8 Louis Havet, Manuel de critique verbale appliquée aux textes latins (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1911), sections 1618-1622., pp. 424 f. 

19 See, e.g., Frederic G. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek Bible (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 67 ff. 
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Lake have used the method in reconstructing the text of certain 
families of documents. It was used effectively in the edition of 
Fam. 17° and of Fam. II;2* and somewhat less effectively in the 
study of Fam. 13 (where they built upon foundations laid down 
by Ferrar).7 In these and other areas** the Lakes have made 
valuable use of this method. 

Less valuable was the use made by A. C. Clark, who empha- 
sized the role of accidental loss of lines in transmission as a clue 
to the descent of manuscripts.* It was unfortunate that he wrote 
before the Beatty Papyri were published. Thus he chose the 
line length of the Purple Codices of the sixth century as normal 
for the primitive period. But a glance at the Beatty Papyri shows 
lines that vary greatly in length and do not conform to Clark’s 
pattern. He claimed also that the only abbreviations used were 
the nomina sacra. But our studies have shown that primitive 
usage of the momina sacra was irregular and differed widely from 
the usage of his norm — the Purple Codices.** Even without 
the Beatty Papyri, New Testament scholars generally regarded 
Clark’s technique as a will-of-the-wisp bound to mislead its 
users. The flexibility of the line-unit and its multiples is so high 
that the scholar who employs it can use it in a subjective fashion 
to endorse any conclusion he desires. 

At the other extreme lies Dom Quentin’s rigorous effort to 


2 Kirsopp Lake, Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies (‘Texts and Studies,” 
VII, 3; Cambridge: University Press, 1902). 

t Silva Lake, Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus; The Text according 
to Mark (‘Studies and Documents,”” V; London: Christophers, 1936). 

22 Kirsopp and Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group); The Text accord- 
ing to Mark with a Collation of Codex 28 of the Gospels (“Studies and Docu- 
ments,” XI; London: Christophers, 1941). 

3 E.g., Silva New, “A Patmos Family of Gospel Manuscripts,” Harvard 
Theological Review, XXV (1932), pp. 85 ff. 

% Albert Curtis Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1914); The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1918); The Acts of the Apostles; A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes 
on Selected Passages (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933). 

2s The results of these studies will appear in the forthcoming publication 
of Codex 2427 (University of Chicago MS. 972) by E. C. Colwell, H. R. Wil- 
loughby, and A. P. Wikgren. 
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make the genealogical method one hundred percent objective.” 
He felt that community in error was not enough to establish 
genealogy. Therefore he set forth what he called a Rule of Iron, 
and applied it to the reconstruction of the text of the Latin 
Vulgate of the Old Testament. There he reported complete 
success with his method. 

The method is to take the list of variant readings in a par- 
ticular book or passage as one datum. Then take the manuscripts 
up in turn in groups of three until all possible groups of three 
have been employed. The internal agreements and disagreements 
of these manuscripts are then tabulated as follows: 


A<B C = 20 
A>B<Ce= 0 
A B>Ce=1i1 


The ‘‘zero’”’ line indicates the manuscript through which the 
other two are related. In the data given above, A and C are 
related through B. The relationship might be either: 


B A 


A c B 


When all groups of three have been run through, you have the 
data for the stemma and the determination of the archetype 
of these manuscripts. Quentin emphasizes the possibility that 
this archetype may not be the original text. 

We felt that this deserved a real test on New Testament manu- 
scripts. Some years ago, therefore, Dr. William N. Lyons applied 
this method to the members of Fam. 13 in the Gospel of Mark. 
We were forced to be more subjective than Quentin in at least 
one respect. We found all sorts of spelling errors in the manu- 
scripts of this family that we felt could be personal to a scribe 
no matter what his exemplar had. We eliminated them as ‘“‘in- 


26 Henri Quentin, Mémoire sur l’établissement du texte de la vulgate (‘“‘Collec- 
tanea Biblica Latina,” V, 1; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1922); Essais de critique textuelle 
(Ecdotique) (Paris: Auguste Picard, 1926). See also the bibliography given 
by Paul Collomp, Op. Cit., pp. 72 f. 
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significant”’ variants. [Had they been included in the final re- 
sults, those results would have been less rather than more sig- 
nificant.}?7 To the residue, we applied the Rule of Iron and 
tabulated the results on hundreds of cards. There was but one 
zero line among eighty-four groups of three manuscripts! 

To indicate the nature of the results, I quote the nearest thing 
to zero’s that we obtained: 


543 < 788 826 = 10 
543 > 788 826 = 59 
543 788 826 = 0 


346 543 826 = 40 
346 543 826 = 3 
346 543 826 = 7 


543 < 826 828 = 8 
543 > 826 < 828= 3 
543 826 > 828 = 26 


We are convinced that if the Rule of Iron will not help us out 
on manuscripts that we know to be related, it will be of no help 
in the areas of larger relationship or in free exploration. The 
amount of labor involved is enormous; the results are meaning- 
less. I hope that Dr. Lyons will publish a critique of this method 
based on the work he has done. 

Like Quentin, the French scholar Bédier felt the inadequacy 
of the agreement in error test. He has written savage indict- 
ments of the genealogical method as applied to the classics and 
to Old French literature. His particular béte noire was the two- 
branched family tree. He collected statistics as to the number 
of times an editor constructed a two-branched tree rather than 


27 The authority of Pére Lagrange can be cited for the discarding of such 
variants. He says of “‘iotacism,” ‘Ces nuances doivent étre notées dans une 
collation de mss., mais ce ne sont pas des variantes qui permettent de juger 
de 1a valeur d’un texte ni méme ordinairement du groupe dans lequel on doit 
le ranger’; and in a footnote, he adds, “‘Hoskier (Codex B and its Allies, I, 
xi) a noté comme divergences entre B et Oxyr. 2; pour B: viov, Aavewd, ap- 
ewadaB (bis) etc., et pour Ox. vu, david, aupwvadaB (bis). Cela ne suffirait 
pas pour nier l’accord des deux textes.”— Marie-Joseph Lagrange, “Projet 
de critique textuelle rationnelle du N. T.”, Revue Biblique, XLII (1933), p. 483. 
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a multiple-branched tree. In one account, he lists 110 editions 
of classical works, in 105 of which the editor constructed a tree 
with two branches.?* Bédier cynically comments that the editors 
make it come out this way on purpose, for with a two-branched 
tree genealogy is no help and the editor is free to put in the read- 
ing he prefers. If he had three branches, Bédier points out, he 
would have to follow the manuscripts. 

This cynicism is to be deplored. I much prefer the more gen- 
erous judgment of A. E. Housman who says: 


.... An editor of no judgment, perpetually confronted with a couple of 
MSS to choose from, cannot but feel in every fibre of his being that he 
is a donkey between two bundles of hay. What shall he do now? Leave 
criticism to critics, you may say, and betake himself to any honest trade 
for which he is less unfit. But he prefers a more flattering solution: he 
confusedly imagines that if one bundle of hay is removed he will cease 
to be a donkey.?9 


The work of Bédier has been picked up and systematized by 
Paul Collomp. He explores the implications of mixture ‘or the 
use of the genealogical method with a thorough industry and a 
French lucidity that make his book invaluable.’° Like Bédier, he 
tends to favor internal evidence as against genealogical method. 
I owe to Collomp the insight that the opponents of objective 
methods, including the genealogical, are really obsessed with 
the method that favors using ‘‘the best Manuscript”’ or the best 
family. He says that actually Bédier and the other subjective 
critics favor this more than do the objectivists.** The difference 
is one of slight degree. Westcott and Hort favored a best manu- 
script and a best family. Their latest critic, Kilpatrick, referred 
to above (n. 16), regards ‘“‘the Alexandrian text and especially 
B as our best authorities’ and asks only that other sources be 


38 See the preface to Joseph Bédier’s edition of Lai de l’ombre (Paris: Firmin 
Didot et Cie, 1913), and his “La tradition manuscrite du Lai de l’Ombre: 
réflections sur l’art d’éditer les anciens textes,’ Romania, LIV (1928), pp. 161- 
181, 321-356. 

29 A, E. Housman (ed.), M. Manilit Astronomicon; Liber Primus, 2nd. ed. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1937), p. xxxi. 

3° Collomp, Op. Cit. 

3 Ibid., pp. 82 ff. 
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allowed to contribute something. Sanders and others simply 
transfer allegiance to the Western Text as ‘‘the best.” Lagrange, 
one of the most judicious critics of the genealogical method, 
favored internal evidence versus objective evidence. But instead 
of using this “rational’’ criticism to determine the original form 
of a particular reading, he used it to determine which is the best 
recension and its best manuscript. In this, he in fact though 
not in theory is doing what Hort did. Of only a few critics, 
among them J. Rendel Harris and F. C. Burkitt, can it be said 
that there is no obsession with the best manuscript or the best 
group.%3 

The discovery of papyrus texts both of the classics and of 
the New Testament has done much to upset the genealogists. 
In both these fields there has been a growing eclecticism as to 
method. Yet within this eclecticism internal evidence increas- 
ingly outweighs the external in the judgment of the critics. This 
can be seen, for example, in the major work of Lagrange in this 
field.34 Lagrange turned first to the area of theory and method. 
He holds to the major grouping of manuscripts in ‘‘texts.” But 
he does not urge the application of genealogical method to the 
reconstruction of the original from these. On the contrary, he 
selects the ‘“‘best’’ manuscript as a type of each text and dis- 
cusses it. 

The study of these text-types leads to an appraisal of one of 
them as the ‘“‘best’’ — with a consequent high appraisal of its 
best manuscript. In this appraisal process he gives the major 
role to “rational” criticism based on internal evidence.35 When 


32 Marie-Joseph Lagrange, La critique rationnelle, Vol. II, Part 2 of Intro- 
duction a l'étude du Nouveau Testament (Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 1935), pp. 
25 ff. 

33 See e.g., F. C. Burkitt, “The Chester Beatty Papyri,” Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XXXIV (1933), pp. 363-368. 

3 Marie-Joseph Lagrange, La critique rationnelle, Vol. II, Part 2 of Intro- 
duction a Vétude du Nouveau Testament (Paris: J. Gabalda et Ci*, 1935); and 
“Projet de critique textuelle rationnelle du N. T.”, Revue Biblique, XLII 
(1933), pp. 493 ff. 

3s Lagrange was influenced by the important work of Louis Havet, Manuel 
de critique verbale appliquée aux textes latins (Paris: Hachette et Ci*, 1911). 
In this work, Havet pointed out four traps in genealogical method: (1) instead 
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the text-types have been appraised, Lagrange will not tolerate 
any appeal to majority vote (or genealogical method). He then 
urges “rational criticism’? based on internal evidence as the 
ground for decision as to the original reading. Frederick C. 
Grant in his various writings is representative of many scholars 
who in recent years have emphasized the primary importance 
of some of the criteria for appraising internal evidence. 

The most serious limitation on the use of the genealogical 
method is the complexity of the pattern of transmission in the 
New Testament. This has been recognized not only by theorists 
like Collomp but also by such veteran workers in the vineyard 
as the Lakes. In their publication of Fam. 13, they present in 
tentative fashion certain general conclusions which deserve the 
widest consideration. These conclusions of theirs concern the 
definition of terms, and the usefulness of method. 

They point out that we have groups of manuscripts in at least 
three magnitudes. There are small homogeneous groups which 
might be called ‘‘families.”” The manuscripts that make up 


Farm. 1 comprise such a family; and — in their judgment — at 
least one and possibly two of the sub-groups of the so-called 
“Fam. 13” are distinct families. The third sub-group is not, 


29) 


and “Fam. 13” itself is not a family.% 
At the other extreme are the large masses that Westcott and 
Hort, for example, called the Neutral Text, or the Syrian Text. 


of diverging constantly, it happens that the branches of the tree converge; 
[As an example, Havet notes Manuscript E of Terence whose complex relation- 
ships cannot be represented by any pattern or design]; (2) different sections 
of a manuscript have separate genealogies; (3) agreements often have nothing 
to do with ancestry — especially in orthography; (4) glosses and notes are 
capable of multiple interpretations which go counter to genealogy. (Sec. 1610, 
p. 418). And Havet himself gave the ultimate vote to internal evidence: ‘‘Si 
en effet il y a conflit entre le critére qu’offre l’autorité des mss. et les critéres 
qu’offre le texte pris en lui-meme, la présomption est en faveur des derniers.” 
(Sec. 1595, p. 413 f.). 

36 Silva Lake, Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus; The Text according to 
Mark (‘Studies and Documents,” V; London: Christophers, 1936), p. 5, 
Footnote 12. 

Kirsopp and Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group); The Text according 
to Mark with a Collation of Codex 28 of the Gospels (‘Studies and Documents,” 
XI; London: Christophers, 1941), pp. viii ff. 
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The ‘Caesarean Text’’ as initially discussed by Lake, Blake, 
and New: and by Streeter** is a similar composite mass. These 
“texts” are in no sense families, and the title should never be 
applied to them. 

In between these extremes are groups more loosely related 
than families, but more closely related than texts. 

In our studies of a ‘‘Neutral” manuscript at Chicago, we have 
been seriously hampered by the lack of definite titles and mean- 
ings for these various groups. Significantly enough, our defi- 
nition of a “family” rests on the method by which its existence 
is demonstrated. We have said, ‘‘a family is a group of manu- 
scripts so closely related that the text of the archetype can be 
reconstructed by the use of the genealogical method applied 
to manuscripts rather than to readings. Members of a family 
seldom contain mixed texts. Members of a family are not widely 
separated from each other by missing generations.” 

For the medium-sized group we suggest the use of the term 
“Clan.” For the largest we urge the use of ‘“‘Text-type”’ instead 
of the more ambiguous ‘‘Text.”” We do not believe that genea- 
logical method is applicable to either the Clan or the Text-type. 
We tentatively share the Lakes’ scepticism as to whether or 
not a Text-type can be reconstructed. It may be that a Text- 
type is an apparatus rather than a text. We have every con- 
fidence in our ability to identify the witnesses to a Text-type. 
This was argued in a paper by Dr. Merrill M. Parvis before the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in December, 1945, 
and will be discussed in more detail in the forthcoming publica- 
tion of Codex 2427. But we have as yet little confidence that 
we can reconstruct the original form of a Text-type — even of 
the ‘‘Neutral.’’ We are confident that we can establish the Beta 
text-type in the sense that it is the text supported by the maj- 
ority of primary witnesses. The publication of such a text-type 
must be accompanied by an apparatus containing the dissent 


31 Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake, and Silva New, “The Caesarean Text 
of the Gospel of Mark,” Harvard Theological Review, XXI1 (1928), pp. 208- 
404. 

38 Burnett H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1925), pp. 77 ff. 
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of all witnesses to the text-type. Although this reconstructed 
text would not be the original form of the text-type, it would 
be an average of the text-type. It would represent the neutral 
text-type, for example, better than Hort’s modification of B does. 
It would contribute substantially to the illumination of our 
knowledge of the history of the text. 

In any case, it is clear that in a field where no manuscripts 
have parents, where centuries and continents separate witnesses, 
the genealogical method is not of primary importance. Its im- 
portance lies in the realm of provincial history. It can chart 
the history of transmission in an area narrowly limited in time 
and space. Within that area it sheds a bright light. But in the 
larger realm where the larger questions are settled, it still has 
to demonstrate its value for the reconstruction of the original 
text of the Greek New Testament. 

I can quote without reservation one of F. C. Burkitt’s last 
paragraphs: 

I have, frankly, no constructional hypothesis to offer. But a textual 
theory which is to hold the field must be able to answer all objections. 
Above all, B and “the neutral text” are not synonymous. It is easier 
from some points of view, to reconstruct the original than some half-way 
house like ‘‘the neutral” or ‘“‘the Caesarean” text, that contains some 
corruptions but not all.39 

The task that confronts the serious student of New Testament 
textual criticism is the creation of ‘‘the constructional hypoth- 
esis” to which Burkitt referred. No patching will preserve the 
theory of Westcott and Hort. Kirsopp Lake called it ‘‘a failure, 
though a splendid one’’ as long ago as 1904;4° and Ernst von 
Dobschiitz felt that its vogue was over when he published his 
introduction.** But the crowd has not yet followed these pioneers 
— Von Soden, Streeter, and Sanders worked in Hort’s frame- 
work. Nor did these men themselves make a systematic replace- 
ment for the Hort theory. 


39 Burkitt, Op. Cit. 

4° Kirsopp Lake, The Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the 
New Testament (Oxford: Parker and Son, 1904), p. 3. 

# Eimst von Dobschiitz, Eberhard Nestle’s Einfiihrung in das Griechische 
Neue Testament, 6th. ed. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1925). 

# For example, the Lakes in 1939 blamed Hort for a too-inclusive rejection 
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A new theory and method is needed. Those who work at it 
must clarify the concept “text” or text-type as in the phrase 
“‘the Western text’’ or ‘a local text.’”” To those who work in 
this vineyard I recall the warning uttered by Miller in 1897, 
“Sub verbo text dolus latet.’’ I add the further warning that 
the so-called theory of local texts is a snare and a delusion.“ 
Our dilemma seems to be that we know too much to believe 
the old; we do not yet know enough to create the new. 


of Western readings, and for this alone.— Kirsopp and Silva Lake, ‘“‘De West- 
cott et Hort au Pére Lagrange et au-dela,” Revue Biblique, XLVIII (1939), 
pp. 495-505. 

43 Edward Miller, The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament held at New College on May 6, 1897 (London: George Bell and Sons, 
1897), pp. 11 f. Miller urged — and rightly — that Hort had strained the 
theory of texts. His own definition was, ‘Text is merely a collective word 
denoting a number of readings in the particular part of the world to which 
it refers. Besides these it includes also other readings which belong to the 
true text... .” 

4 I have a paper on this subject nearing completion. 
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N THE study of the MSS of the “Caesarean” group (0, 

Fam 1, Fam 13, 28, 565, 700, and W) it has been customary 
to consider only the variants of these MSS from the TR, in 
conformity with Streeter’s dictum (which he regarded as a 
“canon of the first importance”) that ‘of MSS whether Greek 
or Latin, later than the fifth century, only those readings need 
be noted which differ from the standard text.”* This concentra- 
tion on the variants of the Caesarean MSS from the TR is a 
precautionary measure designed to guard against the possibility 
that these MSS (like many other MSS later than the fifth 
century) are ‘‘mixed”, i. e., have texts which are composite, 
each one being a combination of some early text and the late, 
standard (Byzantine) text, readings of which have supplanted 
the early text here and there. These intruded bits of the Byzan- 
tine text would be a source of error to anyone who desires to 
study the early element only of each of these composite texts 
and not the composite texts as they stand. For unless this 
foreign matter were removed from consideration, it would 
influence his conclusions and thus prevent him from attaining 
to an accurate knowledge of the object of his study, viz., the 
early element in each of these composite texts. And since the 
printed TR is roughly equivalent to the Byzantine text, ‘‘the 
only practicable’? method of insuring that all intruded parts 


t B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, A Study of Origins, London, Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1924, p. 44. 
2K. Lake, R. P. Blake, and S. New, The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of 
Mark (HTR 21, 338). 
135 
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of the Byzantine text have been eliminated is to set to one side 
all the readings which the Caesarean MSS share with the TR 
and to concentrate on their variants from that text. 

Some one, however, may object that this concentration on the 
variants from the TR may lead to errors as great as those which 
it seeks to avoid. For some of the MSS treated in this way may 
have undergone no infiltration of Byzantine readings; in others 
the infiltration may have been slight; and even in the case of 
those MSS which have been heavily infiltrated with Byzantine 
readings, a great number of the readings shared with the TR 
are part of the early text. Is it right to exclude from consideration 
so many early readings merely to insure the exclusion of possible 
Byzantine readings? Or is this too high a price to pay for such 
insurance? Will not this wholesale exclusion of early readings, 
also, affect very adversely conclusions drawn as to the non- 
Byzantine element of the MSS which are treated in this manner? 

This objection leads us to the boundary (and, indeed, past 
the boundary) which separates textual criticism from meta- 
physics, for it brings into question the possibility of using repre- 
sentative specimens (or samples) as a basis for generalization 
concerning the whole from which the specimens were taken. 
But contemplation makes it evident that a reasonable number 
of samples constitute a basis for valid generalization concerning 
the whole if there is no causal connection between the factors 
which determined the choice of the samples and those aspects 
of the samples in regard to which the generalization is made. 
For example, if a man stood on the busy street corners of a city 
and questioned the passers-by concerning their religious opinions, 
within a few days he would be in a position to generalize con- 
cerning the religious opinions of the inhabitants of that city, 
a thing which he couldn’t do if he had stood at the doors of the 
churches. But if he wished to generalize concerning bodily 
stature, he might just as well stand at the doors of the churches 
as at the corners of the streets, for (presumably) there is no 
causal connection between bodily stature and church attendance. 
In short, when there is no causal connection between the selec- 
tion of the samples and the respect in which they are presented 
as typical, the mathematical maxim applies, “Statistics of large 
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groups are regular.” It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the reference here is to second causes only, for this regularity 
which is observable even in ‘“‘chance” indicates that there is a 
great First Cause enthroned above all second causes. 

But whatever may be thought concerning these ultimate 
questions, at least it ought to be admitted that, in any MS, 
a sufficient number of variants from the TR constitute a basis 
for valid generalization in all matters not causally related to the 
factors which produced these variants. In other words, the only 
way to refute generalizations based on the variants of a MS 
from the TR is to show that these variants and that feature of 
them which is generalized upon both proceeded from the same 
cause. Furthermore, since among the variants of any MS from 
the TR there are few (or no) intruded Byzantine readings, 
generalizations based on these variants reach behind possible 
Byzantine mixture to the un-mixed non-Byzantine text, for 
this is the whole which includes the variants as a part and which 
is the object of generalizations based on these variants. 

It is likewise possible to make valid generalizations on the 
basis of samples chosen without regard to the TR, provided that 
the characteristics according to which the samples are chosen 
are not connected causally with the characteristics concerning 
which the generalizations are made. The great disadvantage, 
however, under which generalizations of this type labor is their 
inability to go behind Byzantine mixture, actual or possible. 
No care is taken to eliminate Byzantine mixture from the 
samples. Therefore if the text of the MS is mixed, this mixed 
text is that whole which includes the samples as a part and which 
is the object of generalizations based upon them. Nevertheless, 
there is utility in generalizations of this sort. For such generali- 
zations can be used in conjunction with generalizations based 
upon the variants from the TR to determine rather accurately 
the amount of Byzantine mixture present in the MSS. Where 
there was no such mixture present, the two types of generaliza- 
tion would agree in their results. Where such mixture was 
present, generalizations of the first type would seek the mixed 
text as their object, generalizations of the second type the un- 
mixed non-Byzantine text. The amount of mixture present 
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could be gauged by the extent to which the generalizations of 
the first type differed from those of the second type in their 
results. And then, too, in order to generalize concerning the MSS 
of the Byzantine group it is absolutely necessary to use samples 
which are chosen without regard to the TR, for the variants of 
these MSS from the TR are too few to serve as a basis for gen- 
eralization. 

The variants of any MS from the TR possess at least two 
characteristics concerning which generalizations can be made, 
i. e., characteristics not causally connected with the factors which 
produced the variants. Over the first of these, viz., the agreement 
of the variants with the other MSS, we can not tarry now. But 
hastening on to the second, viz., the agreement of the variants 
with the other Gospels, we find that, in Mark at least, this 
characteristic is more pronounced among the Caesarean MSS 
than among the Neutral and Western MSS. 

This conclusion is borne in upon us, first of all, by the fact 
that the variants of the Caesarean MSS from the TR, in Mark, 
agree with the other Gospels at numerous points at which the 
Neutral and Western MSS do not. Some of the more striking 
of these agreements are as follows: 


Mk 113 dtaBodov pro Zarava O (Conf. Mtt 41; Lk 4 2) 

Mk 2 3 add. tdouv avdpes ante epxovrar W, 28, 565. (Conf. 
Lk 5 18) 

Mk 6 3 0 Tov Texrovos fam 13, 565, 700. (Conf. Mtt 13 5s) 

Mk 634 add. eoxvApevor kat Eppiupevor post noav 28. (Conf. 
Mtt 9 36) 

Mk 637 post dayew add. wa exaoros (add. avrwy W) Bpaxu 
(add. re W 13) AaBn W, fam 13. (Conf. Jn 6 7) 

Mk 810 Mayeéda 565 Meyeda 28 (Conf. Mtt 15 39) 

Mk 817 post dvadoy. add. ev eavrois od\v-yoriaTo. W, fam 13 
(Conf. Mtt 16 s) 

Mk 9 2 ante perauopd. add. ev (eyevero ev 565) Tw Tpoo- 
evxecOat avtous (avtov O, 28, 565) W,9, fam 13, 
28, 565. (Conf. Lk 9 29) 

Mk 10 20 add. Tu ere voTEpw post wou 8, fam 13, 28, 565. add. 
TL VOTEPW ETL post wou W. (Conf. Mtt 19 20) 
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Mk 10 21 post avrw sec. add. er Peers TeAELos ervar W, O, fam 
13, 28, 565. (Conf. Mtt 19 21) 

Mk 11 10 post voros add. evpynvy ev ovpayvw xar dota ev 
vyoros fam 1. 
eadem pro Qeavva ev rots vy. O. 
similiter expnvn pro Qoavva W, 28, 700. 
(Conf. Lk 19 38) 

Mk 14 36 ovx ws pro ov Tt O, fam 13, 565. 
(Conf. Mtt 26 39) 

Mk 14 36 add ws pro adda Tt O, fam 13, 565. 
(Conf. Mtt 26 39) 

Mk 14 53 add. xatagay post apx. W, 9, fam 13, 565, 700. 
(Conf. Mtt 26 57) 

Mk 14 62 add. ov eras ort ante eyw 9, fam 13, 565, 700. 
(Conf. Mtt 26 6) 

Mk 14 6 ante te add. avrov ex Tov oTwyatos avtov 565. 
ante Tt add. tov orwyuaros auvtou W, 9, fam 13. 
(Conf. Lk 22 71) 

Mk 15 6 evwfer o nyeuwr atrodverv W, fam 13. 
(Conf. Mtt 27 15) 

Mk 15 17 xAapvéa Koxxivnv Kat topdupav O, fam 13, 565, 700. 
(Conf. Mtt 27 28) 

Mk 15 17 oredavor €& axavOwv O, fam 1. 
(Conf. Mtt 27 29) 

Mk 15 20 Tnv xAapvda fam 1 
similiter Tnv xAauvda Kar Thv Twopdupay O, fam 
13, 565, 700. (Conf. Mtt 27 31) 

Mk 15 46 ev Tn werpa fam 13. (Conf. Mtt 27 6o) 


The impression that, in Mark, the variants of the Caesarean 
MSS are specially characterized by agreement with the other 
three Gospels is confirmed by a comparison in that Gospel of 
these MSS and W, B, C, L, A, V, and 33 (representing the Neu- 
tral text) and D (representing the Western text) with the WH 
text of the other Gospels against the TR and the WH text. 
For this comparison Burton and Goodspeed’s Harmony? has been 


3 E. D. Burton & E. J. Goodspeed, Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1920. 
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used and the following scheme adopted for presenting the results. 
Under the name of each MS are listed these items: 


(1) the number of agreements with the other three Gospels; 
(2) the number of variants from the TR; 

(3) the ratio of (1) to (2); 

(4) agreements with Matthew; 

(5) agreements with Luke; 

(6) agreements with both Matthew and Luke; 

(7) agreements with John. 


8 Fam1 Fam 13 565 
(1) 114 98 103 
(2) 1231 825 918 
(3) .093 119 ©1112 
(4) 97 71 85 
(5) 11 21 9 
(6) 6 8 
(7) 0 1 


B Cc 
(1) 4 35 12 
(2) 1174 770 542 
(3) 003 .046 . : .022 
(4) 26 8 
(5) 6 3 
(6) 3 1 
(7) 0 0 


The above table indicates that, in Mark, the variants of the 
Caesarean MSS from the TR agree in far greater proportion 
with the other Gospels than do the variants of the other MSS 
from the TR. And unless it can be shown that this result was 
brought about purposely by the scribes (i. e., that the variants 
themselves and the agreement of these variants with the other 
Gospels both proceeded from a single cause, viz., the purpose 
of the scribes), it is safe to advance the generalization that the 
texts represented by the variants of the Caesarean MSS from 
the TR agree more closely with the other Gospels than do the 
texts represented by the variants of the other MSS from the 
TR. Thus the Caesarean texts (the texts represented by the 
variants of the Caesarean MSS from the TR) possess a common 
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characteristic not possessed by other texts, and thus, to this 
extent at least, constitute a unit. 

This tendency to agree with the other Gospels is characteristic 
also of the two oldest members of the Caesarean group, viz., 
the Chester Beatty Papyrus and the quotations of Origen in the 
last part of his Commentary on John, in his Commentary on 
Matthew, and in his Exhortation to Martyrdom. The Marcan 
portion of the papyrus contains (according to Kenyon’s recon- 
struction’) 15 instances of agreement with the cther Gospels of 
which 8 are found in the Caesarean MSS but not in any of the 
representatives of the Neutral and Western texts listed above. 
These are as follows: 


Mk 6 3 0 Tou TexTovos o vios c. 565. (Conf. Mtt 13 55) 

Mk 645 post gaye add. wa exacros Bpaxv daBn c. W, 
fam 13. (Conf. Jn 6 7) 

Mk 645 amodvon c. s, W. (Conf. Mtt 14 22) 

Mk 7 6 wept vuwy Hoara c. 28. (Conf. Mtt 15 7) 

Mk 8 10 Mayaéar pro Aadyavov6a c. 28, 565. 
(Conf. Mtt 16 1) 

Mk 8 11 ex pro amo c. W, fam 13. (Conf. Mtt 16 1) 

Mk 817 post dtadoyis. add. ev eavrots odvyotucTo c. W, 
fam 13. (Conf. Mtt 16 s) 

Mk 9 19 amvoros Kat dueoTpappern c. W, fam 13. 
(Conf. Mtt 17 17; Lk 9 41) 


In the works of Origen mentioned above the Marcan quota- 
tions contain 26 instances of agreement with the other Gospels. 
None of the following nine are found in the Neutral and Western 
MSS mentioned above, and all but two of them are found in the 
Caesarean MSS. 


Comm. in Mtt 


(42,6) Mk 645 
add. avrov post mpoay. c. 9, fam 1, fam 13, 28, 565, 
700. (Conf. Mtt 14 20) 


4F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus II, London, 
Henry Walker & Co., 1933. 
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(49, 22) Mk 145 
om. Tots (Conf. Mtt 26 9) 
(156, 14) Mk 93 
ws To dws pro Acay ws xtav (Conf. Mtt 17 2) 
(509, 36) Mk 10 46 
add. wdov post txavou c. fam 13, 28, 700. 
(Conf. Mtt 20 30) 
(535, 23) Mk 11 10 
e.pnvn pro waavva c. W, 9, fam 1, 28, 700. 
(Conf. Lk 19 38) 
(596, 18) Mk 121 
add. avtrw ante dpayyor c. W, 9, 28, 565. 
(Conf. Mtt 21 33) 
(627, 25) Mk 11 18 
Aaos pro oxAos c. 8, 709. (Conf. Lk 19 4s) 


Comm. in Joann. (lib. XI-X XXII) 
(407, 12) Mik 14 53 
add. kavagay ante Tov apx. c. W, 9, fam 13, 565, 700. 
(Conf. Mtt 26 57) 
(407, 14) Mk 14 60-63 
ante eyw add. oveuras ort c. 8, fam 13, 565, 700. 
(Conf. Mtt 26 64) 


In instances in which one witness agrees with another Gospel 
and another witness does not, the most natural supposition is 
that the dissenting witness contains the original reading, the 
assenting witness having been harmonized. This explanation 
might sometimes be erroneous, because carelessness on the part 
of the scribes might sometimes produce disagreements between 
the Gospels where none had existed before. But it seems hard 
to believe that the scribes would create these disagreements 
habitually and purposely. Thus the tendency of the Caesarean 
witnesses, in Mark at least, toward agreement with the other 
Gospels is an almost certain indication that the Caesarean text is, 
above all others, a harmonistic text. And, in this respect at 
any rate, it is inferior to the Neutral, which is comparatively free 
from harmonizations with the other Gospels. 

Most of the harmonizations of B with the other Gospels do 
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not appear in the table above. This table deals only with the 
agreements of the variants of the listed MSS from the TR with 
the WH text of the other Gospels against the WH text of Mark. 
Since the WH text of Mark is almost identical with the B text 
of Mark, most of the harmonizations of B with the other Gospels 
are excluded from the table, and the erroneous impression is 
given that the text of B is almost absolutely free from such 
harmonization. A truer picture of the harmonization present 
in B is presented by the following statistics. S agrees with the 
WH text of the other Gospels 45 times against the TR of Mark 
and the B text of Mark, and, of these agreements, 15 involve 
additions to the B text of Mark; B agrees with the WH text of 
the other Gospels 30 times against the TR of Mark and the 
& text of Mark, and, of these agreements, only 3 involve addi- 
tions to the & text of Mark. The best way to explain these 
statistics is to suppose that the B text is a revision of the texts 
represented by 8, C, L, A, and Y. The reviser habitually gave 
the preference to the shorter reading and thus incidentally 
eliminated the harmonizations involving additions to the text 
while leaving other harmonizations. 

The possibility that B represents a revision of the texts of the 
other Neutral MSS renders a blind adherence to the text of B 
more questionable. For the reviser may-have chosen the shorter 
reading wrongly as well as rightly. Also, the reviser may now 
and then have adopted a Western reading. WH, indeed, said 
that B was practically free from Western admixture, but they 
may have said this out of their excessive fondness for this codex. 
According to the data presented by Tischendorf, in Matthew, 
Mark, and John (and doubtless also in Luke and Acts) B differs 
less from D than & does. And Griesbach thought that B was 
Western in Matthew.s 

According to the table, 33 contains a large percentage of 
harmonizations, almost as many as do the Caesarean MSS. 
This seems to indicate that there is some connection between 33 
and the Caesarean text. It might be that 33 is proto-Caesarean, 
i. e., that it represents the first step in the descent of the Caesar- 


5 J. J. Griesbach, N. T. Graece, editio secunda, Londoni, Mackinlay et 
Cuthell, 1809, vol. I, sectio III, pp. 63-82. 
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ean text from the Neutral. Or, if this seems too fanciful, one 
might simply say that 33 has been heavily infiltrated with 
harmonizations taken from the Caesarean text. 

At this point one might raise the question whether the Cae- 
sarean MSS are noteworthy for their harmonizations not only 
in the Gospel of Mark but also in the other Gospels. It does not 
seem that anyone has investigated this matter, but a cursory 
examination of the readings of Fam 13 in the other Gospels 
reveals a number of striking instances of the transference of 
material from one Gospel to another. Thus it would seem that 
the Caesarean text is a harmonistic text throughout and ought 
to be called by that name. It need not be attributed to Tatian, 
however. For, no doubt, there were harmonists before Tatian, 
and our Tatian might well have gotten his idea of a harmony 
from some unsung Tatian: 

vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 


The place in which this harmonistic text originated is unknown, 
but two localities are probable. The first of these is Caesarea 
where Origen used this text. If the text originated here, then 
the text of Origen and those members of the group which agree 
with him most closely, viz., 8, 565, 700, and the Georgian ver- 
sion, represent the original text and the other members a branch 
that was carried down into Egypt. But it is just as likely that 
Egypt was the place in which this harmonistic text originated, 
for here the Chester Beatty Papyrus and W were found. If 
this is true, then these two witnesses and perhaps also Fam 1, 
Fam 13, and 28 represent the original text and the other members 
of the group a branch which was led up out of Egypt into the 
Promised Land. 

It is now in order to speak of certain theories which in the 
past have guided scholars in their study of the Caesarean MSS. 
One of these is the theory of the kon exdoois. This theory 
was first put forth by J. L. Hug at the very beginning of the 
19th century.? The cornerstone of his hypothesis was the 


6K. and S. Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group), Studies and Documents, 
Vol. XI, Phila., U. of Penn. Press, 1941, p. 7. 

7J. L. Hug, Einleitung in die Schriften des N.T., 2 Aufl., Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen, J. G. Cotta, 1821, p. 130 ff. 
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agreement of the biblical quotations of Clement of Alexandria 
with the codex Bezae. On the basis of this agreement, Hug 
assigned Clement to the Western group. This was an innova- 
tion, because Semler had assigned Clement to the Alexandrian 
group, although he had taken some notice of his Western read- 
ings.* And Griesbach had followed Semler in this matter.9 
But Hug, going still farther, propounded the theory that the 
Western text had originated in Egypt and had been exported 
thence to Italy and North Africa. Moreoever, the early Syrian 
was Closely allied to this early Egyptian text, but was purer and 
more primitive. Catching at the well known statements of 
Jerome,’ Hug went on to declare that, out of this Syro-Egyptian 
text, Origen put forth a recension at Caesarea (represented in 
the Gospels by A K M), Hesychius a recension at Alexandria 
(represented in the Gospels by B C L), and Lucian a recension 
at Antioch (represented by EF GH SV). Finally, by bestow- 
ing upon this underlying Syro-Egyptian text the name which 
the Alexandrians had given to the un-edited texts of Homer, 
Kown exdoots, Hug indicated that it was a debased and cor- 
rupted text. 

The high esteem in which B and & were subsequently held 
cast a shadow over Hug and his xowvy exdoors, and the theory 
was not revived until the last year of the century. In that year 
P. M. Barnard published a new study of The Biblical Text of 
Clement of Alexandria™ in which evidence was again brought 
forth to show that Clement has used a Western text. Since 
WH had inclined to the view of Semler and Griesbach that 
Clement belonged with Origen in the Alexandrian group,” this 
restatement was just as much an innovation as Hug’s original 
statement (which seems to have been almost forgotten), and 


8 J. S. Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testamenti Interpretationem, 
Halae, 1767, p. 45. 

9 Op. cit. 

%© Praefatio in Quatuor Evangelia ad Damasum. Praefatio in Librum 
Paralipomenon. Epistola ad Sunniam et Fretelam. Liber de Viris Illustribus, 
Ixxvii. 

1 Texts and Studies, vol. 5, 1899. 

12 Introduction, Macmillan, Cambridge and London, 1882, p. 113. 


. 
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produced the same result. For F. C. Burkitt in his enthusiastic 
introduction to Barnard’s article’? advanced a theory almost 
identical with that of Hug. ‘The earliest Gospels are funda- 
mentally ‘Western’,” cried Burkitt, ‘in every country of which 
we have any knowledge, even in Egypt.... Let us come out 
of the land of Egypt, which speaks (as Clement’s quotations 
shew) with such doubtful authority, and let us see whether the 
agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give us a surer basis upon which to establish our text of the 
Gospels.” And it was from Burkitt that Kenyon and Lake 
caught their zeal for this xowwn exdoots, with which they tried 
to identify the Caesarean text. 

In 1690, Richard Simon™ stated that a special relationship 
existed between D and the Latin and Syriac versions, and it 
seems that no subsequent scholar has ever disputed this state- 
ment. Thus, there probably was a xowvn exdoois. And doubtless 
this text had some circulation in Egypt and affected the texts of 
the Neutral MSS to a limited extent, including the text of B. The 
biblical quotations in the works of Clement of Alexandria are 
evidence for this point, if it may be assumed that he wrote these 
works while he was still residing in Alexandria. But there is 
no evidence that this text enjoyed extensive circulation in Egypt 
or that the Neutral text was brought forth from it through the 
efforts of an editor. And the Caesarean text can not be pressed 
into service here, for certain statistics seem to indicate that that 
branch of the Caesarean text most closely associated with Egypt 
is no more Western than are the Neutral MSS," also the har- 
monizations discussed above seem to preclude the possibility 
that the Neutral text is descended from the Caesarean. 

Kenyon’s eagerness to identify the Chester Beatty Papyrus 
with the xouvy exdoots led him into the error of generalizing 
upon unrepresentative samples.'?7 He compared ¥, A, B, C, L, the 


13 Op. cit., p. xviii. 

™%4 Histoire Critique des Versions du Nouveau Testament. Rotterdam, 1690. 

8 Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 57. 

%6 Hills, The Caesarean Family of New Testament Manuscripts (Unpublished 
Doctoral Thesis), Harvard University, 1946. 

1 Op. cit. 
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Caesarean MSS, and the TR, at all points in which they differed 
from one another, with the papyrus. This, in itself, was a per- 
fectly proper thing to do. The trouble was that, when Kenyon 
came to D, he accorded it special treatment. He removed from 
consideration the readings peculiar to it, or to it and the Old 
Latin. He did this because he thought that D without these 
peculiar readings would reproduce the xowvn exdoots with which 
he wished to affiliate the papyrus. This was resorting to the 
use of samples, but unrepresentative samples. For the charac- 
teristic according to which he chose his samples from D was 
their lack of distinctiveness. And the characteristic of the 
samples in regard to which he generalized was their lack of 
distinctiveness (which made them agree with the papyrus and 
with everything else). Thus the two characteristics were causally 
connected, indeed, identical — just as if one should choose fat 
men for samples and then generalize that all men are fat. And 
the fact that, even with all this favoritism toward D, Kenyon 
was unable to establish a close relationship between it and the 
papyrus seems to indicate that the papyrus is not Western at all. 

Lake, it seems, rejoiced even more than the conservative 
Kenyon over the possibility that the xowvn exdoots (with which 
Lake identified the Caesarean text) was dominant in early 
Egypt. Indeed, he tentatively suggested that the Neutral text 
was not Egyptian at all. He argued for this hypothesis on the 
basis of Origen’s quotations from the Gospel of Mark.'® Accord- 
ing to Origen’s own statement’? and the statement of Eusebius,?° 
Origen wrote his De Principtis, his Commentary on Lamentations, 
and the first five books of his Commentary on John at Alexandria. 
The remaining books of his Commentary on John, his Commentary 
on Matthew, and his Exhortation to Martyrdom were written at 
Caesarea. By investigation Lake found that Origen used the 
Neutral text in books 6-11 of the Commentary on John and the 
Caesarean text in the remaining books and in the Commentary 
on Matthew and the Exhortation to Martyrdom. Thus much 


18 The Caesarean Text in the Gospel of Mark (HTR 21, p. 263 f.). 
19 Commentary on John, vi. 2, 8. 
20 H. E., VI. xxxiv. 1. 
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depends on the question whether Origen used the Caesarean text 
in Egypt. If he did, then it is possible to argue that Origen found 
the Neutral text at Caesarea and used it temporarily until his 
customary Caesarean text could be sent to him out of its native 
land of Egypt. A change of nomenclature would be advisable 
on this supposition. On the other hand, if Origen used the 
Neutral text in Egypt, one could simply suppose that he took 
his Neutral MSS with him from Egypt to Caesarea and used 
them there for a time until, for some reason or other, he ex- 
changed them for MSS containing the Caesarean text. 

Lake admitted that in the De Principiis and in the Commentary 
on Lamentations he could find no proof that Origen used the 
Caesarean text in Egypt, but in one quotation in the Commentary 


on John he thought that he had found the barest shadow of a 
proof. 


Comm. in Joann. 
(18, 18) Mk 1 1-3 (apx7 usq. TpLB. avrov) 
(1) om. Xprorov 28. 
(2) om. vtov Tov Beov Orig. 8 8 28. 
om. Tou BD LW. 
(3) xaws pro ws Orig. 8 B L A 9 fam 1 33 565 700. 
(4) ev Hoata tw rpodyrn Orig. D 8 fam 1 700. 
ev Tw Hoata Tw rpodytn 8 BL A 33 565. 
(5) om. eyw B D © 28 565. 
(6) atocrekw 8 O. - 
(7) om. eumpoober cov Orig. 8 B D L W 9 700. 
(8) add. rou ante xvptov 28. 
(9) Tov Beov vuwy pro avrovu D. 


In this quotation Origen differs four times from the TR. 
© agrees exactly with all four of these variants. § agrees exactly 
with three of them but presents another in a slighly different 
form. The other MSS agree with only two or one of Origen’s 
variants. Thus the agreement of © with Origen’s variants from 
the TR is slightly better than that of 8 and a good deal better 
than that of the other MSS. This fact encouraged Lake to hope 
that Origen used the Caesarean text in Alexandria. But when- 
ever possible the whole quotation, not just the variants of the 
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quotation from the TR, should be compared with the other 
witnesses. And this is possible here, because there is nothing to 
suggest that this quotation has undergone assimilation to the 
Byzantine text. Further, it is not only possible but necessary, 
because the variants from the TR are too few to serve as rep- 
resentative samples. And when the whole quotation is compared 
with the MSS just mentioned, it is seen that 9 has two variants 
from the TR that Origen does not have, while ® has only one 
variant from the TR that Origen does not have. This fact tips 
the scales slightly in favor of 8 and cuts the ground from under 
the hypothesis that Origen used the Caesarean text in Egypt. 

Streeter was not under the spell of the xown exdoors, but 
he had a bias of his own which prevented him from dealing 
adequately with the harmonizations in the Caesarean text. 
His career as a textual critic seems to have been guided very 
largely by a prophecy of Dr. Sanday* that the problem of 
reconciling the agreements in wording of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark with the theory that Matthew and Luke made 
independent use of Mark would find its solution in the sphere 
of textual criticism. He essayed to solve the problem and fulfil 
the prophecy by canvassing the non-Byzantine witnesses for 
readings which would either make Mark agree with Matthew and 
Luke or would make Matthew and Luke disagree.” He de- 
fended this method by alleging that the witnesses which he 
employed in this manner were representatives of independent 
local texts and thus had the weight of an independent textual 
tradition back of them. Thus the doctrine of a xown exdoots 
was contrary to his tendency, which was to assign all the wit- 
nesses to independent local texts in order that he might draw 
upon their resources in times of need. 

Streeter had no eye for the detection of harmonizations of 
Mark with the other Gospels, for these were the agreements 
which he needed. Thus, he was disposed either not to notice 
such harmonizations in the Caesarean MSS or, when he did 
notice them, to regard them as genuine. But, in compensation, 


The Four Gospels, p. 295. 
2 Ibid., pp. 306-331. 
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he had an eagle’s vision for the descrying of harmonizations of 
Matthew with Luke, or vice versa. At least, one might gather 
this from his treatment of two of the most significant passages 
with which he deals. In Mk 14 62 the Caesarean MSS prefix 
the words ov eras ort in agreement with Matthew and Luke. 
Streeter was inclined to regard this Caesarean reading as orig- 
inal.23 In Mk 14 65 the Caesarean MSS and some others add the 
words XpuoTe Tis EOTLY O TaLoas Ge in agreement with Matthew 
and Luke. Here, indeed, Streeter felt himself unable to accept 
the Caesarean reading as original, but, far from being defeated, 
he countered with the suggestion that Matthew had here been 
harmonized with Luke several times independently, i. e., once in 
each of the local texts into which Streeter divided the non- 
Byzantine witnesses, and that in this way the harmonization 
passed into all the witnesses now extant.¥ 

Thus recent studies in the Caesarean text seem to have brought 
forth nothing to prove that it is more primitive than the Neutral 
text. But these studied do indicate that WH (and Lachmann 
before them)?5 were in error when they rejected off hand all 
readings not found in the ante-Nicene Fathers or in the oldest 
MSS and versions. For by this procedure many interesting 
Caesarean readings, including most of the harmonizations 
listed above, would be dismissed without a hearing. As Scrivener 
truly remarked, there is no virtue in this voluntary poverty.” 
If our purpose is merely to select samples which may serve as a 
basis for generalization, we may, indeed, employ any arbitrary 
method we please, provided that by this method a sufficient 
number of samples are selected and that the characteristic ac- 
cording to which they are selected is not connected causally with 
the characteristic concerning which the generalization is made. 


33 [bid., p. 322. 

% Tbid., p. 327. 

2s The papyri seem to show that in the field of the Classics also the actions 
of Lachmann and his disciples were too drastic. Vid., B. P. Grenfell, The 
Value of Papyri for the Textual Criticism of Extant Greek "Authors (The Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, XX XIX, 1919). 

27°F, H. A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction etc., 3d edition, Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co., 1883, p. 479. 
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For by this selection no judgment is passed on any reading. 
Thus it would be proper to use the variants from the TR as 
samples even though the Byzantine text were known to be the 
purest and most authentic text on earth, for in concentrating on 
the variants from the Byzantine text we are not thereby con- 
demning the Byzantine text but are merely attempting to reach 
behind the mixture produced by the popularity of this text in 
the Medieval period. On the other hand, however, if it is our 
purpose to judge the readings, to set up one and put down the 
other, to say that this is genuine and that is not, this probable 
and that not, this possible and that not, then we must grant 
every reading its day in court and listen patiently to all that can 
be pleaded both for and against it. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the following sources of 
information were utilized. 


G. BEERMANN und C. R. Grecory, Die Koridethi Evangelien, 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’, 1913. 
J. BetsHem, Das Evangelium des Marcus nach dem griechischen 


Codex Theodorae Imperaticis purp. Petropolitanus, Chris- 
tiania, 1885. 

H. S. Cronin, Collation of the Gospel According to St. Mark in 
the Codex Theodorae Imperatricis, Texts and Studies, vol. 5, 
1899. 

H. C. Hoskier, A full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium 604 (700), London, David Nutt, 1890. 

K. LakE, Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies, Texts and Studies, 
vol. 7, 1902. 

H. A. SanpDERS, The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels, 
New York, Macmillan and Co., 1912. 

S. Lrece, N. T. Graece Secundum Marcum, Oxonii, 1935. 

F. H. A. Scrivener, N. T. Graece, Editio Maior, Cantabrigiae, 
1887. 

C. TiscnENDoRF, N. T. Graece, Editio Octava Maior, Lipsiae, 
1869. 


The following works by Harris, Lake, and Burkitt are also 
of interest. The first two of these three friends noticed harmoni- 
zations in Fam 13 and were inclined to attribute them to the 
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influence of Tatian. Burkitt, however, insisted that Fam 13 and 
its allies represented the primitive text of Antioch and were 
“substantially free from the suspicion of mixture with the 
Diatessaron.” His voice prevailed, and nothing further was 
heard concerning harmonizations of Fam 13. 


J. R. Harris, The Diatessaron of Tatian, London, C. J. Clay and 

Sons, 1890. 
, On the Origin of the Ferrar-Group, London, C. J. Clay 

and Sons, 1893. 
—, Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar-Group, 
London, C. J. Clay and Sons, 1900. 

K. LAKE, Some New Members of the ‘Ferrar Group’ of MSS of 
the Gospels, The Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 1 (1899). 

F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1904, vol. II, p. 246. 





THE SOURCES OF MARK 


DONALD FAY ROBINSON 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


HE theory that Mark precedes Matthew and Luke and is 

the source for the bulk of the narrative material in these 
other two gospels has, in the words of Enslin, “become so clear 
as to be universally accepted.”* The acceptance has not of 
course been quite universal since Catholic scholars have never 
accepted it. It has however been assumed by so many students 
over a period of so many years as to have become a datum in 
most attempts to solve the synoptic problem. 


It may be however that the assumption is too sweeping. In 
particular it may constitute an unnecessary obstacle in that 
already sufficiently difficult aspect of the synoptic problem that 
has engaged increasing attention in the past twenty years, the 
search for the sources of Mark. For in actual fact there are 
divergences among the three gospels which are not easily ex- 
plained under the orthodox hypothesis. In some cases these 
divergences would seem to be more easily explained on the 
assumption that the evangelists here used common sources 
directly. If this is indeed the case, then at these points at least 
we have some objective evidence to use in a search for the 
sources of Mark. 

The purpose of this paper is to present three applications of 
this basic postulate. It is impossible within the limits of a 
single paper to develop these applications in any detail, but 
they seem to open up possibilities of sufficient variety and scope 
to warrant a brief presentation. 


t Christian Beginnings, p. 429. New York, 1938. 
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I 


The almost undeviating fidelity with which Luke follows the 
order of Mark in most of the sections based on Markan material 
makes it highly probable that Luke had as a source our pres- 
ent Mark. Except for the omission of Mk 6 45— 8 26, the only 
important variations from Mark through most of the gospel 
seem to be due to the dropping of material that is given elsewhere 
in variant form, or to the suppression of what Luke apparently 
considered irrelevant.2? On the other hand the Lukan parallels 
to the material in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of Mark 
are quite divergent both in order and in material. This is partly 
due, it seems, to Luke’s own expansions. But even after these 
have been accounted for, a considerable divergence remains; 
and his use of the rest of the Markan material suggests that 
here Luke has used not Mark but another source. 


Detailed comparison of these portions of Mark and Luke 
points to the conclusion that this other source is one of two 
sources used by Mark. Part of the material in Mark is paralleled 
in Luke. On the other hand part of the material has no parallel; 
and these unparalleled sections, taken together, form a more 
or less complete account with a point of view sufficiently dif- 
ferent from that presented in the rest of the material to speak 
strongly for a different source. 


In Mk 14 55-65 are what appear to be two accounts of Jesus’ 
appearance before the high priests. The first of these reads: 


And the chief priests and all the council sought for witness against Jesus 
to put him to death; and found none. For many bare false witness against 
him, but their witness agreed not together. And there arose certain, 
and bare false witness against him, saying, We heard him say, I will 
destroy this temple that is made with hands, and within three days I 
will build another made without hands. But neither so did their witness 
agree together. And the high priest stood up in the midst, and asked 
Jesus, saying, Answerest thou nothing? what is it which these witness 
against thee? But he held his peace and answered nothing.3 


2 E. g., Mk 6 17-29. 
3 Mk 14 55-61a, 
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This story has no parallel in Luke. The other Markan story 
of the trial, on the other hand, is clearly a variant of the account 
in Lk 22 66-71. The second story reads: 


Again the high priest asked him, and said unto him, Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven. Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, What need we 
any further witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy: what think ye? 
And they all condemned him to be guilty of death.4 ; 


That each of these accounts is part of a longer story is indi- 
cated by the fact that each has a sequel in the fifteenth chapter. 
The sequel to the first reads: 


And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, and saying, 
Ah, thou that destroyest the temple and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself, and come down from the cross.s 


The sequel to the second account reads: 


Likewise also the chief priests mocking said among themselves with the 
scribes, He saved others: himself he cannot save. Let Christ the King 
of Israel descend now from the cross., that we may see and believe.® 


The same phenomenon occurs in the account of Jesus’ appear- 
ance before Pilate. Mk 15 2 is an exact parallel to Lk 23 3. But 
Mk 15 3-5, in which as in Mk 14 55-612 Jesus makes no answer 
to the accusation brought against him, is entirely missing from 
Luke. 

Another indication that Mark is using two sources whereas 
Luke is using only one is to be found in the story of Peter’s 
denial. The prediction of the denial in Mark reads: 


And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this day, even 
in this night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.? 


and in the story of the fulfilment, Mk 14 66-72, the cock is repre- 
sented as crowing twice. The word “‘twice’’ and the repeated 
cockcrow appear in some manuscripts only; but it is easier to 
conceive of their omission by scribal emendation than of their 
addition. They do not occur at all in Luke or Matthew. The 


4 Mk 14 61b-64. 5 Mk 15 29, 30. 
6 Mk 15 31, 32a. 7 Mark 14 30. 
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theory of two sources affords the only entirely reasonable expla- 
nation of their presence in Mark. In Lk 22 34 the prediction uses 
the phrase “this day” and foretells a triple denial: and Lk 22 
55-62 relates that Peter made the denial first to a maid, then to 
a man, and thirdly to another man. Apparently Mark had this 
story before him and also a story in which the prediction was 
of a single denial and read, “In this night before the cock crow 
thou shalt deny me.” He combined these two predictions, 
adding the word “‘twice’’; and then in the story of the fulfilment 
he preserved the story of the single denial, Mk 14 6s-6s, supple- 
menting it with the first and third denials of the other story.® 

It would appear from these passages that in the story of the 
trial and crucifixion Luke had and used as his primary source a 
document which for convience we will call the ‘‘Messiah source”’; 
that this source was also used by Mark; but that Mark preferred 
another source, which we will call the ‘‘Temple source,’”’ and 
subordinated his excerpts from the Messiah source to this. It 
would seem further that Luke either did not have this Temple 
source, or considered it of inferior value, since he so consistently 
suppresses the material from it. 

On the other hand, as has been pointed out, Luke does seem 
to have had our present Mark. One might expect therefore to 
find occasional amplifications of the material from the Messiah 
source with Temple-source material from the Markan conflate.® 
There are a number of passages where this seems to be the case. 
In Luke the primary story of the last supper occurs in 22 15-18, 
where it is represented as the passover meal. To this is added 
the story of the breaking of the bread, 22 19, 20, parts of which 
do not appear at all in some manuscripts and seem to be glosses 
from Mark. On the other hand this secondary story is primary 
in Mk 14 22-24, and the jast sentence of the other story (Mk 14 25) 
is appended to it. This suggests that the story of the passover 
supper belongs to the Messiah source; that Luke preserves the 


8 Matthew’s form of the story appears to be based on the Markan conflate. 

9 The term ‘‘Temple-source material” is here used in a general way to 
refer to any material used by Mark which seems not to be from the Messiah 
source. Whether it actually was in the Temple source or has some other 
origin is another question. 
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whole story, whereas Mark has kept only one sentence from it; 
and that Luke has added from the Markan conflate part of the 
account of the breaking of the bread, which is Temple-source 
material. 

That the Temple source included an account of Jesus’ arrest 
is almost certain. The Messiah source also must have included 
an account. Mk 14 43-54 therefore should be a conflate of the 
two sources, and comparison with Lk 22 47-55 should enable 
one to disentangle them. This can in fact be done. Mk 14 50-s2 
has no parallel in Luke and may therefore be assigned to the 
Temple source. Mk 14 43, 47-49, 53, 54 are closely paralleled in 
Luke and seem to have come from the Messiah source.'® If we 
assign the remaining passage, Mk 14 44-46 to the Temple source, 
we will have two complete accounts of the arrest. This passage 
is echoed, but hardly paralleled, in Lk 22 47», 48; which suggests 
that it is Luke’s expansion of the Messiah source on the basis 
of the present Mark. 

Space forbids further analysis. The foregoing instances will 
serve however to illustrate the method. Different individuals 
will no doubt arrive at different conclusions. In particular 
there will be disagreement as to how much of the ‘“Temple- 
source material’’ is actually from the Temple source and how 
much is from other written sources or from oral tradition. The 
statement in Mk 1450 that “they all forsook him and fled,” 
for example suggests that the story of the single denial was an 
independent pericope." That there are however two continuous 
stories of the arrest, trial and crucifixion embedded in these 
sections of Mark, and that Luke provides a guide of sorts for 
disentangling them seems a reasonable assumption. 


II 


A mass of evidence points toward the conclusion that Matthew 
is largely dependent on our present Mark. In the latter half of 
the two gospels, beginning at Mk 614, Mt 141, the common 


0 Luke 22 47a, 49, 50, 52-55. Luke 22 51 is probably a Lukan expansion. 
It will be found that detailed considerations of order point to the same 
conclusion. 
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material is presented in nearly the same order in both gospels.” 
And the dovetailing of the material in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth chapters of Mark is duplicated almost exactly in Matthew. 
It is hard to believe that two writers could arrive independently 
at so exactly the same conflate of material. One must be depen- 
dent on the other, and the evidence favors the hypothesis that 
at this point at least Matthew is the dependent document. 

In the earlier chapters of these gospels on the other hand the 
order shows differences that cannot be explained convincingly 
under this hypothesis. The most stubborn of these differences 
occur in Matthew in the block of material that intervenes 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the commission of the 
disciples (Mt 8 1— 9 34). A rough analysis of the parallels runs 
as follows: 


Mt 8 1-4 Mk 1 40-45 

Mt 8 5-13 “Q” 

Mt 8 14-16 Mk 1 29—34 

Mt 8 17 O. T. quotation 

Mt 8 18 Mk 4 35, 36a 

Mt 8 19-22 “Q” 

Mt 8 23— 9 1a Mk 4 36b— 5 21 

Mt 9 1b-17 Mk 2 1-22 

Mt 9 18-26 Mk 5 22-43 

Mt 9 27-31 A doublet of Mt 20 29-34, 
which parallels Mk 10 46-52 

Mt 9 32-34 A doublet of Mt 12 22-24, 
the last verse of which par- 
allels Mk 3 22 


Why does the Markan material appear in this jumbled order? 
It is clear from the Old Testament quotation (8 17) and from 
the general character of the stories that a primary purpose of 
this block of material is to present Jesus as a healer. It may be 


12 The outstanding variation is that Matthew sets the cleansing of the 
temple before the story of the blasting of the fig tree (Matthew 21 12, 13, 17), 
whereas Mark sets it in the middle of that story (Mark 11 15-19). It is to be 
noted that Luke omits the blasting of the fig tree altogether. — 
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argued therefore that here Matthew is collecting healing stories, 
just as in the discourses he collects pertinent teachings and 
puts them together to fit a design of his own. This is probable 
if not certain. But even in the discourses he preserves the order 
of some one of his sources as a framework and fits the rest of 
the material in. The Sermon on the Mount, for example, retains 
virtually all of the Sermon on the Plain in order. And the 
commission of the disciples retains in order the material in 
Mk 6 eb-11 (Lk 91-5). If in 81—934 Matthew is using our 
present Mark, what conceivable reason could he have had for 
shifting the story of the paralytic of Capernaum, together with 
the calling of Levi (Matthew) and its sequel, to a position 
between the healing of the demoniac(s) of Gadara (Gergese) 
and the request of Jairus? 

Comparison of the “‘Q”’ material in Matthew with its parallel 
in Luke reveals, as was long ago pointed out, a basic order 
common to both gospels. The Sermon on the Mount (5 1—7 27), 
the healing of the nobleman’s son (8 5-13), the discourse on 
John the Baptist (11 2-19), the Beelzebub story (12 22-30), for 
example, appear in the same sequence in Luke also. One gets 
a very definite impression that Matthew is maintaining the 
main outline of a source and dovetailing other material with it. 
Now it happens that in 8 1—9 a4 the parallels to Mk 4 35—5 43 
appear in order. May it not be that the parallel to Mk 2 1-22 
intrudes because Matthew is dovetailing it in from another 
source? 

If one analyzes the Markan material in the first thirteen 
chapters of Matthew with the idea in mind that here Matthew 
is following not our present Mark but two source documents 
which Mark also has used, the major difficulties of sequence 
disappear. In general the Markan material in Mt 3 1—4 25 
follows the order of Mk 1 1-20.% The Markan material in 


3 Luke 6 20-49. The idea that Luke has modified Matthew is hardly accept- 
able. Dozens of details point to the conclusion that the Sermon on the Mount 
is a later form of the material preserved in Luke, modified probably by Mat- 
thew himself to definite conscious ends. 

™% Comparison with Luke suggests that Mark 1 12-20 is a conflate of the 
Messiah and Temple sources. 
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Mt 7 2s—13 58 on the other hand may be assigned to two 
different sources in such way as to preserve what might be 
called a strict double parallelism to the material in Mark: 


A-source B-source 


Mt 7 28, 29 Mk 1 22 

Mt 8 1-4 Mk 1 40-45 
Mt 8 14-16 Mk 1 29-24 

Mt 818 Mk 4 35, 36a 
Mt 8 23—9 18 Mk 4 s6b—5 21 
Mt 9 10-17 Mk 2 1-22 

Mt 9 18-26 Mk 5 22-43 
Mt 9 35 Mk 6 @ 
Mt 10 1-7 Mk 6 7-11 
Mt 12 1-16 Mk 2 23—3 12 

Mt 12 24-22 Mk 3 22-30 

Mt 12 46-50 Mk 3 31-35 

Mt 13 1-23 Mk 4 1-20 

Mt 13 31, 32, 34 Mk 4 30-34 

Mt 13 54-58 Mk 6 1-¢ 


To say that we are dealing with two continuous sources is 
certainly an oversimplification and leaves many questions un- 
answered. Why for example does Matthew tell of two demoniacs 
in Gergese whereas Mark tells of one in Gadara?*’ Why does 
Matthew see fit to create doublets in 9 27-43 to stories which he 
subsequently tells more fully, when he omits three other healing 
stories?! And why in the latter half of the gospels, though here 
too are indications of a twofold source, do Matthew and Mark 
dovetail them in the same way? Furthermore this analysis 
leaves the material in Mk 3 13-21 unaccounted for. Neverthe- 
less, though tentative and oversimplified, the analysis indicates 


8 Enslin’s suggestion that this is a compensation for the omission of the 
healing of the demoniac in Capernaum (Mark 1 23-27) is provocative, but 
leaves the discrepancy in the name of the place unexplained. The use of 
variant sources, written or oral, is the more probable explanation. 

%6 Mark 1 23-27; 7 32-37; 8 22-26. 
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that a comparative study of Mark and Matthew with the idea 
of two sources as a guiding principle may, when linked with 
other considerations, yield valuable results. 


III 


If Mark is in some degree parallel rather than antecedant to 
Matthew and Luke, there should be divergences between it and 
the others that spring from the specific purpose for which it was 
written. Moreover these divergences should be unique to Mark. 
There are, in fact, several such divergences, most of which point 
to a Gentile audience, and some of which seem to be late. _ 

The explanation of ceremonial uncleanness occurs only in 
Mk 7 3, 4. This would be necessary only for a Gentile audience. 
The reference to Alexander and Rufus in Mk 15 21 occurs in 
neither Matthew nor Luke, though the rest of the verse appears 
in both. This is probably included because the audience to 
whom the gospel was addressed knew Alexander and Rufus. 
In the discussion of divorce, Mark concludes: ‘‘And if a woman 
shall put away her husband and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery.”*7_ This would be pertinent only in a 
Gentile community, since Jewish law did not allow a woman to 
divorce her husband. In none of the related passages in the 
other gospels, even in Luke, is there a trace of this."* All of 
these divergences may be due either to their insertion by Mark 
or to their omission by the others. It is perhaps significant 
that in both the passage on divorce and that on ceremonial 
uncleanness the order of the material in Matthew differs from 
the order in Mark and in much the same way; and that neither 
of these passages appears in Luke. 

A far more radical divergence occurs between Mk 7 24-30 and 
Mt 15 22-28; and here it seems almost certain that Matthew 
preserves the older form. Apparently Mark has rewritten the 
beginning of the story to make clear to Gentile readers that the 
woman in question was non-Jewish. That Mark, writing for 


17 Mark 10 12. 
18 Matthew 5 32; 19 9; Luke 16 18. 
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Gentiles at some distance from Palestine should substitute for 
the phrase “‘a woman of Canaan” (Mt 15 22) the sentence “the 
woman was a Greek, a Syro-Phoenician by race’’ is quite under- 
standable. But it is difficult to see why Matthew should have 
changed Mark’s terminology to his own. Also Mark omits 
Mt 15 2, “But he answered and said, I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ And here too it is under- 
standable that Mark should have omitted it but difficult to see 
why Matthew should have added it.'® In this story also, be it 
noted, the ordering of the material diverges in Mark from that 
in the Matthew parallel, and the story does not appear in Luke. 

Another significant divergence of Mark from the other gospels 
is in Mk 6 6-11. Detailed comparison with the parallel in 
Lk 9 1-5, and with the conflate of this and Lk 10 1-12 in Mt 9 as— 
10 16, makes it appear almost certain that the Markan passage 
is later than these others. In both the other gospels the com- 
mand is to take nothing. In Mark this has been modified to 
allow the taking of staff and shoes. Moreover, this modification 
seems to have been made quite independently of the other 
gospels, since Mark uses the word gavédd\.a whereas they both 
use brodnuara.?° 

This last divergence is not specifically for a Gentile audience 
but merely for a later one. The alteration however has demon- 
strably been made by the same hand that was at work in 
Mk 7 2-30. The shift in construction in 69 almost certainly 
marks the point where the alteration ends and the evangelist 
begins following his source. Before this (6 7) he uses the term 
mvedpa axadaprov. After it (6 13) he uses darudviov. Precisely 
the same phenomenon occurs in the story of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman. In the introductory portion the evangelist uses mvedua 
axadaprov. Immediately after the elaborate statement of the 


woman’s racial status and twice thereafter the word datpoviov 
is used. 


19In this connection it might be noted that Matthew 105, 6, which is 
remarkably similar to Matthew 15 24, may well be part of the original story. 


Mark certainly would have omitted it and it is unlikely that Matthew would 
have added it. 


20 Matthew 10 10; Luke 10 4. 
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Attempting to seek the sources of Mark on linguistic grounds 
is a disillusioning experience, as anyone knows who has done it. 
But here we seem to have something definite. These two pas- 
sages together make it virtually certain that term preferred by 
the man who made the alterations is rvedua &xadaprov. 

It does not follow that wherever the phrase occurs we have 
evidence of the same hand at work. Nevertheless the other 
instances of its occurrence are suggestive. The term is used 
twice in the third chapter, 3 11 and 3 30; three times in the story 
of the demoniac of Capernaum, 1 23-27; three times in the story 
of the demoniac of Gadara, 5 1-20; and once in the story of the 
epileptic boy, 9 14-29. 

In the first instance (3 11) the phrase occurs in a parenthetical 
statement (3 10-12). The parallel in Mt (12 15, 16) is much shorter 
and makes no mention of demonic possession. The parallel in 
Lk (6 17b-19) is in a different context. The parenthetical nature 
of this statement gives one the impression that Mark is recasting 
other material; and the divergence of the parallels suggests that 
this recasting consists in the combining of the statements in 
these other two. 

Mk 330 is another parenthesis, this time without parallels 
in either of the other gospels. It concludes a brief aphorism 
which occurs in both Matthew and Luke, but in different con- 
texts." It reads as though it were a recasting of the introduction 
to this aphorism, displaced to the end because Mark has added 
the aphorism to the originally unrelated discourse in 3 22-27.” 

The three pericopes in which the words mvedua a&xadaprov 
appear may be and probably are derived from source material 
that used the phrase. Certain features however are suggestive. 
Matthew has no parallel to the Capernaum story; his para‘iel 
to the Gadara story is quite divergent; and his parallel to the 
story of the epileptic boy is abridged almost to the vanishing 
point. On the other hand Luke follows the first two stories, 
which have many linguistic similarities, with rather more than 
usual exactitude, whereas he abridges the story of the epileptic 
boy as drastically as does Matthew. 


at Matthew 12 31, 32, Luke 12 10. 
2 Note that in Mark 3 22 the word dacuonor is used. 
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A brief statement of some of the tentative conclusions to 
which these considerations lead may be in order. First, our 
present Mark is a compilation made for a Gentile audience 
(probably Rome) by a relatively late writer, some of whose 
linguistic idiosyncrasies are discernible. This document is based 
on a shorter form of Mark used also by Matthew. Into this 
shorter Mark other material was inserted, some of which (ap- 
parently in a variant form) was used independently by Matthew. 
This shorter Mark was in turn a conflate of at least two earlier 
“gospels,” the Temple source and the Messiah source, together 
with other material. The Messiah source was known and used 
directly by Luke. Finally, Luke seems also to have had our 
present Mark, but to have preferred other sources and to have 
used it sparingly and possibly only in conjunction with those 
other sources. 

The indicated sources of Mark are then: 


The Temple source 
The Messiah cource 


A conflate of these, possibly to be identified with the A- 
source in Matthew 

The B-source in Matthew 

Independent pericopes 

Editorial material added by the final compiler 


To those who are satisfied that the orthodox solution of the 
synoptic problem is essentially correct, this paper will seem little 
-more than an attempt to precipitate comparative order into 
total chaos. It asks more questions than it answers, revives 
theories that have been thought safely buried, and suggests 
lines of reasoning that will be found to lead to embarrassing 
contradictions, Having spent a number of years trying to put 
the pieces together again, I can say with feeling that no neat 
theory of the history of the gospels can be arrived at overnight 
along any such path as this. But I do contend that if the search 
for the sources of Mark is to achieve any definite results, some 
objective method must be used; and that the foregoing sugges- 
tions have the merit of being more objective in their basis than 
those that have hitherto been presented. 





THE GENTILE BIAS IN MATTHEW 


KENNETH W. CLARK 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


T IS commonly heid that the Gospel of Matthew was written 

by a converted Jew. In proof of this are usually noted such 
features as the genealogy, the blocks of teaching material, the 
many quotations from Jewish scripture, the eschatological pas- 
sages, the Jewish particularism, Semitic words and idioms, and 
particularly the use of ‘‘kingdom of Heaven” instead of “‘king- 
dom of God.” It then becomes necessary to explain the gentile 
bias of the Gospel as a secondary trait, which crops forth in 
the story of the virgin birth, the heightening of miracle,? the 
rejection of Israel (e.g. 21.43), the denunciation of Pharisees 
(Ch. 23) and Sadducees (e.g., 166), and the Great Commission. 

In this particular connection, we seldom are reminded that 
the gentile Luke also presents a genealogy, that Luke and even 
the pagan Epictetus were also much interested in the type of 
teaching materials employed in Matthew, that all Christians — 
both Jewish and gentile — had long since become accustomed 
to scriptural proof texts and prophecies (whether from the LXX 
or the Hebrew text) as also to the eschatological background of 
Christian belief. Furthermore, Jewish particularism in the earlier 
part of Matthew is overshadowed by the main theme of the 
Gospel which is better presented in the Great Commission. As 
for Semitic terms and rabbinic avoidance of the divine name, 
the usual generalities are subject to refutation by detailed an- 
alysis. In short, the oft repeated argument for Jewish author- 
ship seems more traditional than rational, and may profitably 
be reviewed especially in the light of the possibility that no part 
of it rules out a gentile authorship. 


t See M. S. Enslin, Christian Beginnings (New York, 1938), pp. 395-6. 
16S 
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But as to the gentile bias in the gospel, always remembered 
yet relegated to secondary importance, there is real difficulty 
in ascribing it toa Jew. Many a Jew in Syria had been hellenized, 
but a Jewish Christian of about 90 A.D. would hardly be found 
writing a gospel whose theme is the definite and final rejection 
of Israel by her God. It is sometimes suggested that a convert 
from Judaism would thus react vehemently against the religion 
to which he had previously held. But this is quite subjective 
and merely speculative; Paul illustrates a less vehement reaction 
of one who still insisted that God had not repudiated His people 
(Rom 111). Furthermore, at the time of the writing of Matthew 
a Jew did not feel the need to renounce Judaism in order to con- 
fess belief in Jesus Christ. Such a renunciation is more natural 
from the viewpoint of a gentile “Matthew.” 


The Matthean thesis is not the same as the earlier message 
of Paul, that gentiles also may be saved by inclusion in the new 
Israel; nor is it yet like the later message of Marcion that Jews 
and gentiles have different gods and separate destinies. It is 
instead the message that Christianity, now predominantly gen- 
tile, has displaced Judaism with God as the true Israel. “The 
children of the kingdom will be cast out’’ (8 12); ‘“‘in his name 
will the gentiles trust’”’ (1221). ‘The kingdom of God will be 
taken away from you, and given to a people producing the fruits 
of the kingdom”’ (21 43). ““Go and make disciples of all the gentile 
peoples (7a €0vn) .... teaching them to obey all the commands 
I have laid on you.” 


This gentile bias is the primary theme in Matthew. The Jews 
as a people are no longer the object of God’s salvation. They 
have rejected and killed God’s son (21 39)?; now God has rejected 
them and shut them out of the kingdom, transferring his favor 
to Christian believers as the true Israel. This theme is repeatedly 
illustrated, in an impressive succession of stories (peculiar to 
Matthew): the Two Sons (21 28-32), the Vineyard Tenants 
(21 33-43), the Wedding Feast (22 1-14), the Ten Virgins (25 1-13), 


2 This story is also told by Mark and Luke, but without the Matthean 
climax of 21 43; the accusation is repeated in 27 4-5, another passage peculiar 
to Matthew. 
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the Talents (25 14-30), and the Judgment by the Son of Man 
(25 31-46). 

The gentile bias of this primary theme in Matthew rises to 
a climax as the author declares that the Great Commandment 
is the epitome of the Law and the Prophets; in Mt 22 40 there 
is no scribe, as in Mk and Lk, to agree with this extreme con- 
clusion. Now it is declared that the true Messiah need not, 
indeed cannot, be a descendent of David (22 41-46). Then foilows 
the denunciation of the Pharisaic representatives of Judaism 
and the lament over Jerusalem whose children would not accept 
God’s proffered salvation (23 37-39). Next comes the dire pre- 
diction of the destruction of the very Temple of Judaism (but 
in 12.6 the Christian Messiah has already been declared greater 
than the Temple). 


This is the context in which we must understand the eschato- 
logical discourse of Mt 24. Although originally developed by 
Jewish Christians, and early recorded by Paul and Mark, such 
apocalyptic imagery has been fully learned and accepted by 
gentile Christians as well. The “Little Apocalypse” is adopted 
by the gentile Luke as well as by “Matthew.” It is idle, there- 
fore, to contend that such a passage reflects a Jewish mind at 
work. On the contrary, not only could a gentile mind produce 
Mt 24 (as well as Lk 21), but its meaning in the Matthean con- 
text clearly reflects the gentile bias of one who turns the coming 
Judgment against Judaism itself. The faithful slave of 2445 
represents the gentile Christian who stands ready for the immi- 
nent coming of his Lord; while the wicked slave, unimpressed 
by the imminence of his Lord’s return, represents recalcitrant 
Judaism condemned in wailing and gnashing of teeth to the lot 
of the “hypocrites” (24 51). This word is peculiar to Matthew, 
and surely reflects Ch. 23. 

The Matthean picture of judgment and rejection is not pre- 
sented as a warning to Judaism to repent. The author believes 
that the warning has already been sufficient, and penitence is 


3 Matthew adds to this story, as compared with Luke, the casting out of 
the profitless slave into outer darkness where there will be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth — a phrase applied to Judaism in 24 51 also. 
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no longer to be expected. Judaism as such has definitely rejected 
Jesus as God’s Messiah, and God has finally rejected Judaism. 
This gentile bias is the primary thesis in Matthew, and such a 
message would be natural only from the bias of a gentile author. 

With the present-day rejection of Matthew the tax-collector 
as author of the First Gospel, the remnant of that ancient ascrip- 
tion which still sees a Jew as author of the gospel may also merit 
careful scrutiny. It is commonly repeated that a Jewish author 
is indicated by the Matthean quotations of numerous scriptural 
passages. Westcott and Hort list 123 such ‘‘quotations” in 
Matthew, but it is seldom noted that they also list 109 in Luke’s 
gospel and 133 in Acts. In addition to the scriptural quotations 
drawn from Mk or Q, “Matthew” used about 40 quotations 
while Luke used about 50. Unless we argue from these data 
that Luke also was a Jew, it is not logical to contend that this 
calls for a Jewish author for Matthew. Although ‘‘Matthew”’ 
is more deliberate in pointing to fulfilled prophecy, a similar 
significance is implicit in Luke, as it is also in other gentile Chris- 
tian writings. Such an application of the Jewish scriptures to 
validate the Christian development was a common practice 
among contemporary Christian writers—gentile as well as Jewish. 


But it may be urged that ‘‘Matthew’’ sometimes used the 
original Hebrew rather than the LXX. On this point, we may 
note first the conclusions in which agreement has been reached. 
“Matthew” usually reflects the LXX. His own peculiar mate- 
rial, especially, shows use of the LXX. He even alters Markan 
quotations in the direction of the LXX. So much can be safely 
accepted. Beyond this point, various commentators have found 
certain quotations which vary from the LXX text, and which 
seem to some to be closer to the Hebrew text.‘ But in the brief 
lists of such citations it is not often that two commentators 
agree upon the same quotations as having a Hebrew base, so 
elusive are the criteria. It is not even certain as to the particular 
scriptural passage or passages which the evangelist may have 


4I am indebted to Dr. Howard Carroll, of High Point (N.C.) College, for 
a careful study of O.T. quotations cited by various scholars as possibly based 
on the Hebrew. 
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had in mind. We cannot, then, be sure which passage or pas- 
sages should serve as our base when seeking to determine Hebrew 
or LXX influence. Furthermore, we have to consult only the 
Masoretic text, with little knowledge of the earlier form or forms 
of the Hebrew. A typical conclusion to this matter is that in 
Robinson’s recent commentary.’ Concerning the few debatable 
quotations in Matthew, he concludes that sometimes “‘we have 
a completely independent rendering of the Hebrew text;” or 
again, that we have “either an independent translation from 
the M.T. or from some Hebrew text which differs from that 
which has become traditional.”” But such phrases are meaningless 
under analysis, for the supposed Hebrew base is completely 
hypothetical and the independence of rendering may obscure a 
LXX origin as easily as a Hebrew. Robinson further observes 
that the gospel authcr “himself used a Greek version by pref- 
erence.” Bacon likewise concludes that the evangelist “is always 
dependent on the LXX.’ To consent to this conclusion is to 
recognize that the scriptural quotations employed in Mt point 
neither to any use of the Hebrew text nor to a Jewish author. 


In the matter of language there are a few selected terms in 
the Gospel of Matthew which are worth notice here. The author 
is said to reveal a traditional reverence in avoiding the divine 
name. It is obvious that ‘‘kingdom of Heaven” is characteristic 
of Matthew, especially when it is deliberately substituted for 
Mark’s “kingdom of God.”” But Mark is a Jew, though he feels 
no irreverence in writing eds. Paul too is a Jew who often 
writes “kingdom of God,” and constantly writes Oe6s. This 
suggests that the reverence reflected in the ancient term for 
Jahweh was not violated in primitive Christian times when a 
Jew wrote or spoke the name @eds. Furthermore, “Matthew” 
did write “kingdom of God” in his gospel, in four instances. 
Commentators have proposed special reasons why he did this, 
but the fact that he did refutes our usual theory. As for the term 
eds, “Matthew” has written it in his gospel scores of times. 


5 Theodore H. Robinson, The Gospel of Matthew (Moffatt Commentary) 
New York, 1928; p. xvi. 


6 Benjamin W. Bacon, Studies in Matthew (New York, 1930), p. 477. 
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Perhaps we can discover a reason for the preference of Matthew 
for the phrase ‘kingdom of Heaven,” other than that he liked 
it or had made it a habit, but it is not reasonable to continue 
to declare that it was because he, as a Jew, would have felt ir- 
reverent in writing the divine name. 


Another term of special interest is “‘phylactery” in 23 5. George 
Fox has recently published a valuable note on this term in which 
a useful clue may be found.’ He has observed that the Hebrew 
t6taphoth (Ex 13 16; Deut 68, 1118) is translated only by ae4- 
Aevrov in the LXX. In the Syriac Peshitta and in the Targum 
it is rendered tephillin. But in Mt 23 s the tephillin are referred 
to as @vAakxrnpia. From these data Fox reasons that the evan- 
gelist attributes gentile superstition to the Pharisees trusting in 
the magic of an amulet, instead of the more reverent understand- 
ing of tephillin. Olmstead believes that Jesus himself used a term 
other than tephillin, some term that meant “amulet,” and that 
Jesus thus criticised the Pharisees.* But the context clearly 
shows that originally ostentation rather than misuse of the teph- 
illin, was the basis of this criticism. In any case, although many 
Jews may have missed the deeper meaning in the use of their 
tephillin, ‘“Matthew’s” unique use of the term @vAaxTnpta re- 
flects an author of gentile mind. 


Another term worth noting is the name for the devil. Only 
the Semitic term caravas is used by Paul (eight times)® and 
Mark (five times). The gentile Luke uses caravas five times 
(once from Mk), and 6t@Bodos five times (twice changing Mk). 
Matthew has caravds four times (three times from Mk), 614- 
Boos six times (once changing Mk), 6 7ovnpds once (changing 
Mk), and 6 mevpafwv once. These terms may have been inter- 
changeable with all Christians, but the fact that two earlier 
Jewish-Christian writers, Paul and Mark, use only the Semitic 
form, without exception, again suggests that ‘‘Matthew”’ like 
Luke reveals a gentile bias. 


7G. George Fox, “‘The Matthean Misrepresentation of Tephillin” (Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies 1 [1942] 373-7). 


8 A. T. Olmstead, Jesus in the Light of History (1942), p. 182. 
9 The term 6tGS8odos alone occurs in Ephesians, twice. 
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With reference to various Semitic words in Matthew, it seems 
conclusive that the author did not even understand the ver- 
nacular of the Jews. He avoids the use of Mark’s Boavnpyés 
(3 17) and radev8G Kovp (5 41) by omitting them; also of xopBav 
(711) and Bapriwacos (1046) and paBBovvei (1051) and even 
*ABB4 (14 36) by using Greek instead. He twice hellenizes Mark’s 
*Ioxapiw). (Mk 3 19, 1410). He does not understand the term 
hosanna (Mt 21 9), nor the name Golgotha which he attempts to 
translate (27 33). He does explain the meaning of ‘‘Jesus” and 
“Emmanuel,” perhaps unaided; however, as Bacon observes, 
“it is hard to imagine a Christian milieu without sufficient lin- 
guistic knowledge” for this. Perhaps a Jewish author might 
do as poorly with the colloquial Aramaic, but Mark has surely 
shown a somewhat better understanding of it." 

It is possible that we have been too easily persuaded that 
the arguments we have often repeated really support our tra- 
ditional view that the author of Matthew was a Jew. We have 
attempted here to point out that the customary arguments beg 
the question of Jewish authorship. It might be added that 
interest in numerological patterns so often observed in Mt", 
or in ethical precepts, is by no means alien to gentile con- 
temporaries of ‘“Matthew.” 

All commentators have agreed that the Gospel of Matthew 
incorporates both Judaistic and Hellenistic elements. They differ 
as to the proper explanation for this. E. F. Scott, who refrains 
from stating that the author was a Jew, observes that he was 
“not a partisan.”’ In his gospel, “‘the Jewish coloring belongs to 
the sources, not to the work itself. Moreover there is much in 
it that suggests the atmosphere of a Gentile, rather than a Jewish, 
church.” 

Perhaps we can attempt a still more definite hypothesis to 
explain the facts. ‘‘Matthew” was strongly partisan, favoring 


10 Even Mark is awkward with radea xobp (541) and 6 vids tipaiov 


Bapripatos (1046) and "ABB& 6 warnp (1436), all of which are avoided 
in Matthew. 


1t See the introductions of Moffatt (p. 257) and Enslin (p. 390). 


2 E. F. Scott, Literature of the New Testament (New York, 1936), pp. 75, 
67. 
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the gentile and renouncing the Jew. He was a gentile Christian 
who wrote his gospel in Syria, where Gentile Christianity threat- 
ened to dominate even in the days of Paul. He was persuaded 
that the Christian gospel, originally delivered to the Jews, had 
been rejected by them as a people; that God had now turned 
his back upon Judaism and chosen the largely gentile Chris- 
tianity. The two strains in his gospel reflect these two stages 
in God’s plan to save his chosen people. But the assurance that 
the gentiles have displaced the Jews is the basic message and 
the gentile bias of Matthew. 





THE BIBLE OF THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH 


ROBERT M. GRANT 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


N A time when it is generally recognized that the original 

text of the Bible cannot be recovered, unless by some lucky 
chance a New Testament autograph might come from the sands 
of Egypt, greater emphasis is being laid on families of manu- 
scripts and on the readings current in the time of the fathers. 
Among the fathers the apologist Theophilus, bishop of Antioch 
at the end of the second century, must be regarded as a signifi- 
cant witness. He is the first Christian writer to reproduce pages 
of the Old Testament; he quotes extensively from the New Tes- 
tament; and his theological outlook is based on the Bible. His 
testimony is important not only in regard to the text but also 
in regard to the canon of scripture. We shall also discuss the 
way in which he interprets the chronological data of the Old 
Testament. 


I. OLD TESTAMENT 


Like many other apologists for Judaism and Christianity, 
Theophilus bases his arguments chiefly on a single foundation, 
the inspiration and accuracy of the friend and prophet of God, 
Moses. It was Moses who under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit described the creation of the world (III 25), the true cos- 
mogony; it was Moses who was a minister of the divine law* 
which was ordained by God (III 9, 23). 

The cosmogony is written in “the book entitled Téveous 
koopov” (II 29). To Maranus, whose notes are reprinted in 


t But God is the voyoférns, not Moses as in Cleodemus-Malchus and 
Josephus. The author of [epi typous (c. 40 A. D.) calls Moses 6 trav *Iovdalwy 
Oecpoberns; see H. Mutschmann in Hermes 52 (1917), 161-200. 
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the Migne edition of Theophilus,? reference to a book of the 
Bible seemed out of place here, for Theophilus says that “the 
matters concerning them (Cain and Abel) have a fuller narra- 
tion, not to mention the constitution of exegesis; therefore the 
book itself which is entitled The Genesis of the Cosmos can teach 
students the details of the narrative.”” The difficulty with this 
statement is that Theophilus goes on to tell the narrative in 
some detail, and to provide some exegesis. But still more detail 
is given in the book of Genesis itself (chapter 4), and it will be 
observed that Theophilus does not say that exegesis will be found 
there. Moreover elsewhere he does not refer to his own works 
in this way} and he is eager for Autolycus to read the inspired 
scriptures (III 1). The title Téveous xécuou is unusual, but 
is found at the beginning of the fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus 
of the Septuagint, a manuscript with which Theophilus’ read- 
ings occasionally agree, at the beginning of a tenth-century 
manuscript at Venice‘ and at the end of a third-century papyrus 
codex which contains Gen 11— 35 s.5 

An examination of the text of Gen 1 1— 3 19 (Theophilus II 11, 
19-21) reveals no special tendency in Theophilus’ version, but 
out of approximately 60 instances in which Theophilus’ variants 
from the text as given by Rahlfs agree with other manuscripts, 
seventeen agreements are with manuscripts which Rahlfs re- 
gards as ‘‘Lucianic,”’ ten of these being with the cursive manu- 
script 75,6 a manuscript which Rahlfs? calls ‘‘in der Genesis .. . 
Vertreter des Lukian-textes.”’ The “Lucianic”’ text of the Septu- 
agint was for many centuries regarded as the work of the martyr- 
scholar of Antioch, Lucian (d. 312), but recent studies have 
shown that it was known to Josephus. ‘“‘Who was the real author 
of this Antiochene recension of the Alexandrine Bible, and how 


2 Migne, PG 6 (1857), 199. 

3 Theophilus II 28, 30, III 3, 19. 

4121 Holmes-Parsons = ‘‘y’’ Brooke-McLean. 

5H. A. Sanders-C. Schmidt, The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and 
the Berlin Fragment of Genesis (1927), 559:29. 

6 Oxford Univ. Coll. 52, written about the year 1125. Brooke-McLean call 
it bi dd 
1 Septuaginta I. Genesis (1926), 28. 
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much older it may be than Josephus, we do not know.’’® It was 
current in the fourth century from Antioch to Constantinople, 
according to Jerome.’ But since we possess only one manuscript 
of Theophilus, and since his agreement with the Lucianic text 
is only about 30 percent in this long quotation, no certain con- 
clusion as to his use of it is possible. 

Where his text in Genesis is in disagreement with all the manu- 
scripts collated by Rahlfs or Homes-Parsons, the extent of his 
agreement with the readings of other church fathers is negligible. 
Out of eighteen examples, however, four are in agreement with 
Arabic versions; but this proportion is too low to be significant, 
and in any case the Arabic text is “singularly mixed.’ 

As for Exodus, in II 35 Theophilus quotes the last five of the 
ten commandments of the “holy law,” though in the Deuter- 
onomic order (Deut 518-19). In III 9 Theophilus gives ‘‘ten: 
headings of the great and marvelous law which serves for all 
righteousness.”” One would expect to find the Decalogue; but 
instead Theophilus quotes wepi edoeBeias the first two com- 
mandments, omitting the third and fourth on swearing and 
Sabbath-keeping. [epi rod xadozorety he gives the fifth; ep 
dtxatoovvns the sixth, seventh (Deuteronomic order), eighth, 
ninth and tenth. To fill up the required ten he quotes three 
verses (6-8) of Ex 23: “Thou shalt not wrest the judgement, 
keep thee far from every unjust word; the innocent and righteous 
thou shalt not slay; thou shalt not justify the impious man or 
accept a gift; for gifts blind the eyes of those who see and per- 
vert just words.”” Whether these ‘‘ccommandments” are to be 
divided after “word” or ‘‘slay’”’ is uncertain, but in any case 
a two-fold division must be made in order not to exceed the 
total of ten. 

In Judaism the Decalogue was ordinarily divided into two 
tables of five commandments each. Some such arrangement 
underlies the arrangement of Theophilus, who divides the first 
group into epi evoeBeias and mepi Tov Kadororetv; the second 


8H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man and the Historian (1929), 67. 
9 Praef.in libr. Paralipomenon, Migne, PL 28, 1392 f. 
1% F, C. Burkitt in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 1, 137. 
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group are mepi dixavocbvys. A similar division is to be found 
in Philo™ who points out that the fifth commandment (honor- 
ing one’s parents) is placed on the dividing line between the two 
groups of five, the first of which includes the most sacred com- 
mandments while the second sets forth those which require 
justice to men. But the division Theophilus makes, into three 
and seven, is difficult to understand, especially since in II 35 
the last five are quoted in a slightly abbreviated form, and no 
allusion is made to Ex 23 6-s. 

It was customary in the early church to reinterpret the Deca- 
logue, since it was regarded as the permanently binding law 
which God gave to the true Israel on Sinai.” Ptolemaeus* called 
it the pure legislation of God, the law of God, ‘‘those ten words 
divided into two tables, for the forbidding of things not to be 
done and the injunction of things to be done.”’ Similarly Ire- 
naeus” states that without observance of the Decalogue salvation 
is impossible. Theophilus’ combination of the ‘‘judgements” of 
Ex 21-23 with the Decalogue can be paralleled in the third- 
century Syrian Didascalia Apostolorum.'' The law is “the Deca- 
logue and the judgements which the Lord spoke before the 
people made a calf and committed idolatry.’’* 


As for the rest of the Old Testament, Theophilus does not 
quote any other books of the Pentateuch, and outside the Psalms 
(of David) and the Proverbs (of Solomon) he quotes only the 
prophets. In the first book he quotes directly only Prov 24 21-22 
under the title 6 véuos 6 Tod Oeod. (I 11). This of course is a 
general classification, and is not intended to be more precise 
than the reference to Is 28 11. as “in the law” in I Cor 1421. 
Elsewhere in the first book he often alludes to or quotes from 
the Psalms, sometimes combining them with phrases from pro- 
phetic books. 


Decal. 106. 

2 See my article, “The Decalogue in Early Christianity” (HTR 40 [1947] 
1-17). 

3 Epiphanius, Haer. xxxiii. 5. 3 (1, 454 Holl). 

«4 Irenaeus, Adv. haer. iv. 14. 3 (II, 186 Harvey). 

8 Didasc. apost. 26 (p. 219:15 Connolly). 

6 Something like this idea is already found in Barnabas iv. 8. 
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In the second book he quotes from and names the Law (Exo- 
dus), David (Psalms), Solomon (Proverbs), Hosea, Habakkuk, 
Malachi, Isaiah and Jeremiah. The quotations are usually 
somewhat free, and often attempt to improve the style of the 
Septuagint. 

In the third book Theophilus quotes by name from the Law 
(Exodus), David (Psalms), Solomon (Proverbs), Joel, Zechariah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Here the quotations are some- 
what closer to the ordinary text of the Septuagint, though free- 
dom is still preserved. In the chronography, of course, there 
are also allusions to Genesis, Judges, Kingdoms III and IV 
(I and II Kings) and perhaps Ezra."? Zechariah was the last of 
the prophets (III 23); the prophet Daniel was a contemporary 
of Jeremiah (III 29). 

In all these citations the attempt to establish a single type 
of text for Theophilus’ Septuagint is a failure. A. Rahlfs*® re- 
marks on the list of Assyrian kings in II 31, “Here he has com- 
bined Is 3738 with the Lucianic text of Kingdoms IV 174.” 
But as Rahlfs'® himself admits in regard to Irenaeus, Clement, 
Origen, Hippolytus and the Didascalia, ‘‘the situation here is 
like that in Josephus; there are single Lucianic readings, but 
the completed Lucianic type, as we know it from our Lucianic 
manuscripts, is not yet in evidence.” 

Theophilus’ division of the Old Testament into groups of 
books is of considerable interest. In his De Vita Contemplativa 
25, Philo mentions “laws, and oracles delivered by prophets, 
and hymns and the other (writings) by which knowledge and 
piety are mutually increased and perfected.” Here we find the 
tripartite division into the law, the prophets, and the writings, 
which was common in Judaism, rabbinic and Hellenistic alike. 
The possibly Antiochene evangelist Luke?® quotes Jesus as mak- 
ing a division into the Law of Moses, the prophets, and the 
psalms, where the psalms stand for, but do not alone constitute, 


11 Theophilus III 25, note 21 Otto. 

8 Septuaginta-Studien 3 (1911), 114 f. 
19 Tbid., 138. 

20 Lk 24 4. 
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the “writings.””’ In a work which Theophilus knew, Josephus” 
gives the following classification: five books of Moses (the laws 
and the earliest traditions), thirteen prophets, and four books 
of hymns and practical precepts. Another list of ‘‘the books 
of the Old Covenant” is provided by Theophilus’ contemporary 
Melito, bishop of Sardis.?3 He lists five books of Moses; then a 
group consisting of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of King- 
doms, two of Chronicles, Psalms of David, Proverbs (Wisdom) 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, and Job; and finally 
the prophets — Isaiah, Jeremiah, the twelve in one book, Daniel, 
Ezekiel and Esdras. This list obviously has nothing to do with 
the Jewish lists we know from other sources, and entirely 
disregards the tripartite division which Theophilus, following 
Josephus, retains. 

Only the Law, the Prophets, and the hymns and practical 
precepts are cited by Theophilus, except in two instances, both 
in Book III. In III 12 Theophilus quotes Jer 6 16, substituting 
avamavots for ayviouds and thus ending the quotation in the 
manner of Matt 11 29.4 Then he goes on, “Judge a just judge- 
ment, for in these matters is the will of the Lord your God.” 
This first clause is from Zech 7 9, but not the rest. In Apostolic 
Constitutions ii. 35 (p. 64 Lagarde) the first clause is followed 
by the apocryphal saying of- Christ, ‘Be approved money- 
changers.” This inclines one to suppose that the verse in Theo- 
philus is also apocryphal, from some apocryphal book of prophecy 
such as the pseudo-Ezekiel?s which Clement of Rome and Clement 
of Alexandria used, or the apocryphal Jeremiah which Jerome 
knew, containing Matt 279. This apocryphal Jeremiah, which 
a Jew of the Christian Nazarene sect brought to Jerome’s atten- 
tion, was written in Hebrew,” but need not have been known 


2t Contra A pionem i. 38-41. 

22 On the content of each group see H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment (1893), 165 f. 

23 Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14. 

44 A. Resch, Agrapha: aussercanonische Evangelien-fragmente (1889), 51. 

4s C. Bonner, The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis and Some 
Fragments of the Apocryphal Ezekiel (1940), 183-90; K. Holl, Gesammelte Auf- 
sdtze zur Kirchengeschichte II. Der Osten (1927-28), 33-43. 

26 Jerome, Comm. in Matt. xxvii. 9, PL 26, 213. 
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to Theophilus in that language. The verse Matt 27 9 is a curious 
combination of Zech 11 12-13 and Jer 18 1-2.?7 It is introduced 
by the expression, “Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
through Jeremiah the prophet.” Just so Theophilus introduces 
his combination of verses from Jeremiah and Zechariah under 
the heading “Jeremiah,” and alters “purification” of the Septu- 
agint version to “‘rest’’ as in Matt 1129. The most probable 
conclusion, then, is that both the evangelist and Theophilus 
made use of a version of Jeremiah which had been altered from 
the ordinary version which we possess. The reason for these 
alterations cannot always be determined, though in the case 
of Matt 27 9 it was obviously to provide Old Testament proof 
of the foretelling of Judas’ throwing away the thirty pieces 
of silver. This section is peculiar to Matthew, as in the 
earlier verse (1129) which is apparently parallel to Pseudo- 
Jeremiah. 

The other instance is to be found in III 19, where Theophilus 
derives Noah’s Greek name, Deucalion, from his saying Aeire, 
Kkanet was 6 Beds eis peravoiay. The idea that Noah 
preached repentance is a common Jewish notion based on Gen 
6 6,28 and found among Christian writers in II Pet 2 5, I Clement 
76,94, and Orac. Sib. i, 128 ff. None of them but Theophilus, 
however, equated Noah with Deucalion;?° and Theophilus alone 
puts forward this etymology. Whether he made it up himself 
or took it from some apocryphal book cannot be ascertained. 

One other book, which Theophilus never quotes, but whose 
influence pervades his writings, is the Hellenistic-Jewish Wisdom 
of Solomon. This work, apparently composed in the first century 
B.C. (or A.D.) was known possibly to the evangelist Matthew>* 
and to St. Paul, probably to the auctor ad Hebraeos* and cer- 
tainly to Clement of Rome.*? In the second century it was used 


27S. E. Johnson in HTR 36 (1943), 140. 

28 See F. Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des Judas (1885), 
146. 

39 Justin, Apol. ii. 6(7) also does so; cf. Philo, Praem. 23. 

3° Matt 27 43. 

3t Hebr 13, 3 3f., 4 12, etc. 

32 I Clement 3 4, 27 5. 
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by Irenaeus,33 Clement of Alexandria (many times), and the 
author of the Muratorian fragment, who says that it was com- 
posed ‘‘ab amicis Salomonis.’”’ Possibly this is an error of the 
manuscript’s very clumsy copyist or translator for bd Didwvos, 
as S. P. Tregelles*4 suggested. Jerome’s says that some ancient 
writers stated that it was a work of Philo Judaeus. 

Theophilus refers to Solomon as “prophet” (II 10) and as 
“king and prophet”’ (III 13), and mentions “the surpassing wis- 
dom which Solomon had”’ (III 22). This reminds us of the term 
“all-virtuous Wisdom”’ which, according to Eusebius,** Irenaeus 
“and the whole chorus of ancients’’ used in referring to the book 
of Proverbs. In his list of books in the Jewish canon Melito37 
calls the Proverbs of Solomon 7 xal Zodia. A possible solution 
of these difficulties is that at the end of the second century Wis- 
dom was coming to be regarded as scripture by Christians and 
as apocryphal by Jews, who never accepted it and identified 
the name “Wisdom” with Proverbs. Theophilus, influenced both 
by Jewish and Christian teachers, does not venture to quote it 
as scripture, but he knows the book. 

Its influence can be traced above all in Theophilus’ doctrine 
of creation, where the universe was made by God’s Logos and 
Sophia (Wisdom 91-2). But there are other less obvious par- 
allels. Sophia is a spirit (16; Theophilus I 7), and as a spirit 
it is very subtle (7 23; Theophilus II 13); it is the breath of God 
(7 23; Theophilus I 7). The Spirit of the Lord fills the world and 
embraces everything (17; Theophilus I 5), and is in all things 
(13 1; Theophilus II 4). In regard to man, God made him for 
incorruption and gave him an immortal soul (2 25; Theophilus 
I 8, II 19: “most persons say’’), but through envy of the devil 
(the serpent in Eden) death entered the world (2 24; Theophilus 
II 29). Though Sophia rescued Adam from his transgression 
(101), Cain fell away in anger and perished (103; Theophilus 
II 30). God did not make death (113; Theophilus II 25). Theo- 


33 Eusebius, HE v. 8, Irenaeus, Adv. haer. iv. 38. 5 (II, 296) = Wisdom 6 20. 
3 Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 2 (1855), 37. 

38 Praef. in libr. Salomonis, PL 28, 1308. 

3% HE iv. 22. 9, 

31 HE iv. 26. 14. 
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philus’ idea of God is also in many respects similar to that of 
the author of Wisdom: God loves all things (11 2; Theophilus 
I 3); we know God as the craftsman from his works (13 1; Theo- 
philus I 5 f.) and their beauty (13 3; Theophilus I 6). And God’s 
providence guides mankind (143; Theophilus I 5, III 8). In 
this connection both Wisdom and Theophilus attack idolatry 
(13 10; Theophilus I 10). 


It is evident that some of these parallels could be merely 
ordinary expressions of Hellenistic Jews, like the names and 
attributes of God common to Wisdom and Theophilus.%* But 
it seems probable that, like other second-century Christians, 
Theophilus knew and was strongly influenced by this work of 
“the prophet Solomon,” though he is slightly hesitant about 
the immortality of man’s soul.39 


II. NEw TESTAMENT 


The importance of Theophilus’ knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment lies in the fact that with the exception of Serapion, bishop 
of Antioch in the decade after him, he is the only witness we 
have for the canon at Antioch in the late second century. In 
the time of Ignatius (c. 115) the Gospel of Matthew had certainly 
been known there, as well as the theology we call Johannine. 
Ignatius also seems to have made use of I Corinthians and Ephe- 
sians, and it is not improbable that he knew a collection of ten 
Pauline letters. But as C. C. Richardson* points out it is difficult 
to determine with certainty whether he knew more than I Cor- 
inthians. Ignatius does not quote directly from any documents. 
His references are never more than allusions. 


Theophilus’ use of the Pauline letters is somewhat different. 
He uses ten Pauline phrases in his first two books: 


38See R. Marcus, ‘Divine Names and Attributes in Hellenistic Jewish 
Literature,” Proc. Amer. Acad. for Jewish Research 2 (1931-32), 45-120. On 
the content of Wisdom see J. Fichtner in ZNW 36 (1937), 113-32. 

39 Compare II 19 with I 8. On this whole problem see L. Dennefeld, Der 
alttestamentliche Kanon der antiochenischen Schule (Freiburg, 1909). 

4° The Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch (1935), 61 f. 
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. Ooxiuafovres Ta dtadépovra (Theophilus I 2; Rom 218; 
Phil 1 10) 

. } TodvToixidos godia Tod Oeod (I 6, also II 16; Eph 3 10) 

. bro beod Treraypévos (I 11; Rom13 1) 

. Tov TOUTOY THs Godias Tod (II 12; Rom 11 33 Vulgate 

Oeov [not Iren.], Novation, 

Hilary) 

. bua. . . NouTpod wadcyyevecias (II 16; Tit 3 5-«) 


. 3 


. Ta éiyera hpovobvtwr (II 17; Phil 3 19) 

. Ta Gvw hpovodvTes (II 17; Col 3 2) 

. Sbvaus dv xal codia abrov (II 22; I Cor 1 24) 
. WpwroToKov Taons KTigEews (II 22; Col 1 13) 


10. kAnpovopjoa thy adOapciav (II 27; I Cor 15 50) 


Some of these passages might possibly be derived from the popu- 
lar philosophy of the day, but when taken together they show 
that Theophilus was acquainted with a collection of Pauline 
letters, probably including the Pastoral Epistles. 

Another passage quoted from the Pauline epistles by Theo- 
philus is Rom 2 6-9 (I 14) with which is combined the apocryphal 
verse cited in I Cor 2 9, a verse which was popular in the second 
century. Outside the verses and phrases already mentioned 
there are several other reminiscences of St. Paul in Theophilus, 
mostly from the Corinthian epistles. It is probable that the 
expression €xovres Tov vodv Katedfapyévoy in I 1 comes 
from II Tim 3 s, since Theophilus probably knew the Pastorals.# 
In I 7 “put off the mortal and put on incorruption,” is from 
I Cor 15531. In I 13 the phrase radra 5é€ ravra évepyel is 
also Pauline (I Cor 1211), though St. Paul calls 76 @v xai 7d 


4*It is quoted, whether from I Corinthians or not, in I Clement 34 8; 
II Clement 11 7 (where ‘‘promises” is the antecedent), Mart. Polyc. 23, the 
Baruch-book of the Ophite Justin (Hippolytus, Ref. v. 26), and referred to 
in II Clement 145. It is of course based on Is 64 4. 

42 It may be said in passing that since the three Pastoral Epistles were re- 
garded as not only Pauline but also in some sense scripture by Theophilus 
(III 14, quoted below) soon after 180, then are not likely to have been com- 
posed against Marcion as recently as 160, where some recent criticism dates 
them. On the reason for their omission from the Beatty papyri see H. A. 
Sanders in AJP 58 (1937) 370-72. 
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airé mvedua what Theophilus refers to as 7) Tov Oeod codia. 
The example of the seed which dies in order to rise (I 13) is 
doubtless either from I Cor 15 36-37 or Jn 12 24. In II 1 there 
is probably a reminiscence of I Cor 1 18, 21, 23 which is the same 
as the uwwpiav 6é elvar rov AOyov Hyd in III 4. The phrase 
lévarns TH Ady in II 1 comes from II Cor 116. The words 4\n0% 
kal dixaca kal mpoodtd7 used to describe the teachings of the 
Sibyl in II 36 are taken from Phil 4 8, where they occur in the 
same order. Finally, Theophilus refers to II Cor 1119 in III 4: 
dpbvipos yap Sv ndéws wwpav avéxy. 

Did Theophilus regard the Pauline letters as scripture? Har- 
nack*s devoted an article to arguing that he did not. Syrian 
evidence of the third century seemed to show that the Pauline 
epistles were not regarded as scripture, and the later bishop of 
Antioch, Serapion, is not clear as to what books should be read 
in church. Harnack distinguished between Book I and II where 
there is no explicit quotation and Book III, where in chapter 14 
Theophilus seems to refer to a combination of I Tim 2 1-2, Titus 
31, and Rom 13 7-sas 6 Oetos Ndyos. Against such an equation 
Harnack’s strongest arguments were that 1) Theophilus never 
cites Paul as scripture although he knows his letters. 2) The 
point of Theophilus’ argument here is that the writings of the 
prophets and the gospels are joined with the law. 3) In I 11 
Theophilus cites a Pauline phrase (Rom 131) but proves his 
point by Prov 24 21-22. 4) Similarly in III 14 Paul and scripture 
are both given. This argument may be answered as follows: 
1) Theophilus does refer to the Pauline letters as “the divine 
word,” and does so here; his expression Oetos \dyos may be 
compared with the tepds Adyos which Philo uses of Scripture. 
2) For the purposes of Theophilus’ argument among the prophets 
are included the evangelists (II 34), and since the only evange- 
lists he knows well, Matthew and John, are apostles, Paul could 
easily be included among them. Furthermore the apostles are 
considered to be prophets by his contemporary Clement of Alex- 
andria.“ 3) Harnack himself pointed out that here we are deal- 


43 “Theophilus von Antiochia und das Neue Testament” (ZKG 11 [1889-90] 
1-21). 
4 Strom. v. 6. 38. 
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ing with three different writings; and here Theophilus’ point is 
that by praying for the emperor one does God’s will. This point 
is not made by St. Paul in Rom 13; it is made in Prov 244. The 
passage in question reads (III 14): 


And in regard to our benevolence not only to our co-religionists, as some 
think, Isaiah the prophet said (665), Say to those who hate you and cast 
you out, Ye are our brethren, that the Lord’s name may be glorified and appear 
in their joy. The gospel (Matt 5 44, 46): Love, it says, your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you. If ye love them that love you, what reward 
have ye? This also the thieves and publicans do. And it teaches those who 
do good not to boast, lest they be man-pleasers. Let not, it says, thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, (Matt 63). And further the divine 
word commands us to be subject to rulers and authorities (Tit 31) and to 
pray for them that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life (I Tim 2 1-2). And 
it teaches to render to all all (their dues),45 honor to whom honor (is due), 
fear to whom fear, tribute to whom tribute; and not to owe any man anything, 
save alone to love all (Rom 3 7). 


Here the words ért uv Kai show that the divine word from the 
Pauline epistles is on approximately the same level as prophet 


and gospel quoted before. 


Thus Theophilus seems to have known a collection of Pauline 
epistles which included at least Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians and the three Pastoral 
Epistles. He regarded them as inspired, though not as author- 
itative as the Old Testament. 


Did Theophilus know Hebrews? Two passages in II 25 have 
been thought to indicate his use of it; but the phrase oreped 
Tpop@n might come from Hebr 5 12 but could equally well, if not 
better, be due to observation. And while the sentence ef 6é 
xp} Ta TéKVa Tots vovedow broTadcecOar, Thow pGddoV 
T@ Oe@ xal warpi T&v é\wv somewhat resembles Hebr 12 9, it 
is a Stoic commonplace.“ The expression ‘‘fire’’ used of God in 
a rhetorical passage in I 3 need not, of course, come from Hebr 


45 It is a question whether 7a wavra ought not to be emended following 
Rom 13 7 to Tas devs, which is required in the construction T@ THY Tyna 
THY TLV, etc. 

4 Compare Epictetus, Diss. ii. 10. 7. 
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12 29; it reflects Deut 424. Two passages adduced by Jacquier 
seem entirely irrelevant.47 


Of the Catholic Epistles Theophilus has very vague echoes 
from I and II Peter: 


1. ris &0euirou eidwroXaTpelas (Theophilus II 34) 
Gbeuiros eidSwdodaT pelats (I Pet 43) 
2. paivwv Sorep dixvos év oixnyate 
ouvexouevy (Theophilus IT 13) 
ws Aixvw haivorte év abxunpe rorw (II Pet 1 19) 

. ot 6é Tod Beod GvOpwror, rvevpatopbpor rvebuatos ayiov 
kal mpodjrar yevouevor (Theophilus II 9) ob yap Ged7- 
pate avOpwmrov nvéxOn rpodnreia more, &NXN’‘vT’ Tveb- 
patos ayliov depduevor (II Pet 121) EXaAnoav a6 Beod 
avOpwrror. 


He does not know them intimately if he knows them at all. 
There are no references to the Johannine epistles or the Apoc- 
alypse, which according to Eusebius he used in writing against 


Hermogenes, except for the identification of serpent, Satan, and 
dragon in II 28, which probably reflects Apoc 12 9. 

As for the Gospels, Theophilus seems to know Matthew, John, 
and Luke, though he prefers the apostolic gospels of Matthew 
and John. The sayings of Christ quoted from Matthew are 
not quoted merely as sayings of the Lord‘* but as from “‘the gos- 
pel” or “the gospel” (evayyyéduos) voice” (III 14, 16). The 
phrase “‘gospel voice”’ is also to be found in Clement,‘ but neither 
the adjective evayyédvos nor the noun is used of a book by 
any earlier Christian author except Justin.s° From the gospel 
of Matthew Theophilus quotes five verses to show the high 
morality of Christians. Like other apologists he cites freely; 
he ameliorates the rigor of Matt 5 28 by adding “‘another’s” to 
“Everyone looking on a woman to desire her has already com- 


41E. Jacquier, Le Nouveau Testament dans l’église chrétienne i (1911), 225: 
Hebr 6 7 in II 16 and I 1; Hebr 37 in I 11. 

4 As, e.g., in Ptolemaeus’ Epistle to Flora. 

49 Paed. i. 8. 71. ; 

5° A pol. i. 66. 3. 
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mitted adultery with her in his heart;’” he reverses the order of 
the Lord’s commands in 5 32; with Codex Bezae he substitutes 
“‘despitefully use” for ‘‘persecute” in 544; he adds “thieves” 
to the ‘‘publicans’” of 546; and he makes explicit by adding 
“hand” to the “left”? and “right” of 63. There is no reason, 
however, to assume the existence of a special variety of text 
which he is using, for all the apologists make alterations. 

The quotation in II 13, ra yap rapa avOpwros adivatra 
duvara éoriv mapa 6G might possibly be Theophilus’ own 
improvement of Matt 19 26, but it is much closer to Lk 18 27, 
and should probably be regarded as a witness to Theophilus’ 
knowledge of that gospel. 


Theophilus’ quotation of John has occasioned a considerable 
controversy. It is not that he ends Jn 13 at the words ovdé &, 
for so do the Syriac, Old Latin, and Sahidic versions, as well 
as Irenaeus, Clement, Origen, Tertullian and the Valentinians. 
It is the manner of his quotation. 


II 22: When God wanted to make what he had planned, he begot this 
AOyos mpodoptxds, the firstborn of all creation (Col 115), not 
always conversing with his Logos. Whence the holy scriptures 
and all the inspired men, (one) of whom John says: In the begin- 
ning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, showing that ori- 
ginally God was alone with the Logos in him. Then he says, And 
the Logos was God; all things came into being through him, and with- 
out him nothing came inte being. 


Here we have a quotation from a book, and one written by the 
inspired man John. It is the first explicit quotation from John 
in the history of Christianity." Theophilus was far from being 
profoundly influenced by the Fourth Gospel; as J. N. Sanders* 
points out, ‘‘A little further on he equates Logos and Spirit in 
a passage ... (II 10) which seems to show that he had not fully 
grasped the teaching of the Fourth Gospel on this point.”’s3 For 


5t See my article in HTR 35 (1942) 95-116, where however Theophilus is 
not discussed. 

S82 The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church (1943), 36. 

83 But the New Testament of Theophilus was not limited to the Fourth 
Gospel; his concept is based on II Cor 3 7. 
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Theophilus the gospel is on the same level, more or less, as the 
scriptures; it too is prophetic and inspired; but it is not quite 
itself scripture. In III 12 Theophilus regards the Law as the 
highest authority and goes on to preve that the writings “of 
the prophets and of the gospels” agree with it, because of the 
fact that “‘all the inspired ones have spoken by one spirit of 
God.” We may compare the mention of ‘‘the Law and the Proph- 
ets and the others who followed after them” and similar phrases 
in the Greek prologue to the Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira.* 
Josephus, as has been observed, also makes a three-fold division 
in Contra A pionem i. 58-41: the five books of Moses, and “‘proph- 
ets after Moses,” and four other books containing ‘hymns to 


God and precepts for human life.”” It is this last group, the 
“writings,” to which in Theophilus’ mind the gospels and the 
Pauline epistles are more or less equivalent. As E. J. Goodspeedss 
says, Theophilus’ view of the Fourth Gospel is ‘evidently transi- 
tional,” but his classification must be ascribed to Jewish models, 
especially Josephus, and to his own strong individualism. It 


is not derived from the tradition of the Antiochene church. That 
this is the case may be observed in a letter of the later bishop 
Serapion. On a visit to the nearby church of Rhosus Serapion 
was asked by a group there to allow the public reading of the 
Gospel of Peter. He merely glanced at the book and gave his 
permission. On his return to Antioch the more orthodox members 
of the community at Rhosus wrote him a letter informing him 
that the gospel had originated among the Docetists (“‘seemists”’ 
in regard to Christ’s incarnation). Serapion at once obtained 
a copy from Docetists at Antioch and upon going through it 
with care found that most of it was from the “‘true teaching of 
the Saviour,’’ but that there were certain accretions, which he 
listed at the end of his pastoral letter. He advised the community 
to expect him immediately. Unfortunately we do not know 
the result of his visit though critics have assumed that it ended 
the use of the gospel at Rhosus. It is clear, however, that the 
gospel was read in church there after Serapion’s first visit, if 
84H. E. Ryle, op. cit., 143. 


8s The Formation of the New Testament (1926), 62. 
86 Eusebius, HE vi. 12. 3-6. 
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not before; the argument of Vaganays’ that dvay.vwoKéobw 
means “Let it be read in private’’ does not seem to be borne 
out by the facts, since a controversy would hardly arise over a 
book known only to a few. The principle on which Serapion 
rejected the Gospel of Peter is given in his first sentence: “For 
our part, brethren, we receive both Peter and the other apostles 
as Christ,5* but the writings which falsely bear their names we 
reject, as men of experience, knowing that such were not handed 
down to us.’’s® Evidently the traditional apostolic books are 
the true books, and these must have been the ones which in the 
preceding decade Theophilus used. 

Theophilus’ knowledge of the Acts of the Apostles is probable 
from his quotation of the ‘‘negative’’ golden rule in II 34. It 
was commonly quoted in this form in the second century;® it 
is found thus in Codex Bezae in Acts 15 20 and 29; and there is 
no reason to assume that Theophilus is giving it from oral tra- 
dition or from some apocryphal book since he associates it with 
the decree of the apostolic council. Elsewhere he quotes from 
our New Testament, though in the free manner of second century 
writers. 

We may conclude, then, that in Theophilus’ day the New 
Testament at Antioch consisted of at least three of the four 
gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, at least eight Pauline epistles, 
possibly the epistles of Peter, and the Apocalypse. Ail these 
works were regarded as inspired, and for the purposes of his 
apology Theophilus was able to present them as the equivalent 
of the “writings” of the Jewish canon. From the evidence of 
Theophilus, however, it seems unlikely that at Antioch in his 
day they were regarded as scripture in the same way in which 
the Old Testament was so regarded. With the Scillitan martyrs 
he could have summed most of them up as “libri, et epistolae 
Pauli, viri iusti.’”** Yet the phrase 6 Oetos ddyos in III 14 


37L. Vaganay, L’évangile de Pierre (1930), 6. 

88 Gal 414. 

89 Eusebius, HE vi. 12. 3. 

60 A. Resch, op. cit., 95; see L. J. Philippidis, Die ‘Goldene Regel’”’ religions- 
geschichtlich untersucht (1929), 25. 

6 Acta Scill. Mart. 12 (p. 29 Knopf-Kriiger). 
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makes it probable that the Pauline epistles were at least on the 
way to becoming scripture. And if such was the case with the 
epistles, the gospels, which were even more highly regarded, 
must have been closer to scripture still. 


III. BrBLicAL CHRONOLOGY 


The Biblical chronology is one of the most important elements 
in the apologetic of Theophilus. In it he follows the ordinary 
methods by which educated Jews sought to prove the antiquity 
and truth of the writings of Moses and the other prophets. To 
most writers and readers of apologetic works antiquity was, 
indeed, a proof of truth. Arnobius®* provides a rare exception 
when he calls antiquity ‘‘errorum plenissima mater.’’ Ordinarily 
Jewish or Christian apologists sought to show that pagan writers 
must have borrowed their learning from Moses, since he was 
earlier than they. 

Systematic chronology was a creation of Alexandrian learn- 
ing.% Its first exponent was Eratosthenes of Cyrene, third head 
of the library at Alexandria, whose Ilepi xpovoypadiiy in one 
book included events from the fall of Troy to the death of Alex- 
ander, probably dated by Olympiads. His work was used and 
expanded by the second-century grammarian Apollodorus of 
Athens, who dedicated his four books of Xpovixad to Attalus II 
of Pergamum (159-138 B.C.). A still larger work was that of 
Castor of Rhodes in the first century B.C., whose Xpovexa in 
six books were accompanied by a synchronistic table. Under 
the Roman empire were produced the chronographies of Varro, 
Thallus, Phlegon of Tralles (a freedman of Marcus Aurelius), 
and the unknown chronographer whose work used by Clement 
of Alexandria ends with the death of Commodus. Of Jewish 
attempts to use this rich chronographical material we know very 
little. Justus of Tiberias, the contemporary and rival of Josephus, 
wrote a Xpovixdv "Ioviaiwy Baciiéwy Trav év Tots oTéupaci 
which extends as far as the third year of Trajan, when Justus 


6 Adv. gentes i. 57 (PL 5, 796A). 
63 On this subject see H. Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst: Geschichtschreibung und 
Plagiat im klassischen Altertum (1911), 312-15. 
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died. His work apparently was used by (Justin) Cohortatio 9, 
Tatian and Clement of Alexandria.“ Josephus himself in 
Antiquities and Against A pion provides occasional chronographi- 
cal information, of which some comes from the Old Testament 
and some from an unknown source, ‘perhaps the Jewish his- 
torian Demetrius.® 

The contacts of early Christianity with chronography were 
few. The only attempt in the New Testament to give a precise 
date is made by the possibly Antiochene evangelist Luke in 
3 1-2.6 The apologist Justin knows that Moses lived before all 
the Greek writers, but like the Jewish writers Artapanus and 
Eupolemus does not prove his point by chronology. His dis- 
ciple Tatian, following either Justus of Tiberias or Alexander 
Polyhistor,** mentions many historians but prefers to refer to 
Berossus the Chaldaean, and to quote Ptolemy priest of Mendes 
in Egypt. He gives a few dates according to Olympiads, but 
does not attempt to compose a complete chronography. Of the 
chronography of his contemporary Cassianus, mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria,® almost nothing is known.7° 

Theophilus, then, was the first Christian writer to construct 
a chronological scheme from Adam to his own day; but it was 
entirely without influence in the Christian church. The reason 
for this is doubtless to be found in his omission of any reference 
to the life of Christ; and in any case the chronography of Julius 
Africanus, which was written soon after, was far more complete. 
Only Lactantius seems to have known Theophilus’ third book; 
Christian writers generally ignored it. And as opinion on theo- 
logical matters hardened into dogma, Theophilus’ differences 
from more orthodox (and accurate) chronographers became sus- 
pect. Though the opinions of such a writer as Philaster are not 
authoritative, they reflect the state of opinion in the fourth 


6 A, v. Gutschmid in Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 6 (1860) 703-08. 

6s FHG III 216. 

6 See my note in HTR 33 (1940) 151-54. 

67 Justin, Apol. i. 44. 8, 54. 5. 

68 A. Puech, Recherches sur le discourse aux grecs de Tatien (1903), 86 ff. 

69 Strom. i. 21. 101. 

7 See A. Schlatter, Der Chronograph aus dem zehnten Jahre Antonins (1894). 
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century; and he regards as a heresy the opinion of those who 
say the number of years from the beginning of the world is un- 
certain.” Moreover, since the Byzantine chronographers uni- 
formly followed Africanus, there was no reason to read the work 
of his unimportant predecessor. 

Theophilus himself names his extra-biblical sources: Josephus 
(including the quotations of Berossus, Menander of Ephesus, 
and Manetho), Thallus, and Chryseros the Nomenclator, a freed- 
man of Marcus Aurelius. 

Theophilus’ use of Josephus is largely confined to the quota- 
tions he takes from him, for while Josephus like Africanus gave 
187 for the generation of Methusalah, Theophilus following the 
Septuagint wrote 167; the total from Adam to the flood is thus 
2242 for Theophilus as against 2262 for Josephus and Africanus. 
Again, for the generation of Nahor,” shortly before Abraham, 
the Septuagint has two readings (179 and 79) which Josephus 
or his source evidently averages, arriving at the figure 120; Theo- 
philus, reading his Septuagint where he saw oe’ rather than 08’, 
copied the mistaken figure (75 instead of 79). A similar error 
is to be found in Theophilus’ figure for Ehud of 7’ (8) instead of 
the Septuagirt’s @ (80).73 The primary source of the chronology 
is the Septuagint. It has sometimes been thought that Theo- 
philus is following an intermediate source, but in view of his 
boldness in handling the decalogue and in constructing selections 
from the prophets we may assume the work is his own, though 
naturally he was aware that he had predecessors. In III 25 he 
lists ‘Joachim, eleven years, then another Joachim, three months 
and ten days.’’ As Rahlfs’ points out, the ten days are from 
II Chron 36 9, though the names are from IV Regn (II Kings) 
23 36 and 24 s, for the name is given as ’Ieyovvas in Chronicles. 
Rahlfs supposed that Theophilus or a predecessor found 
"Iwaxewy in his text of Chronicles; but it is more likely that in 
Theophilus’ chronological researches he found that they were the 
same. He was aware that Iepovoadnu and lIepogo\vya were 
identical (II 31). He omits Samgar,’s for no date is given for 


™ Philaster, De haer. 112. 7 Gen 11 24. 
73 Judg 3 30. 
™ Septuaginta-Studien 3, 115. 78 Judg 3 31. 
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him in the Bible, but at the end of III 24 he sets forth the chro- 
nology in a curious way. ‘“Then Samson judged them twenty 
years; then there was peace among them forty years; then Samera 
judged them a year, Eli twenty years, Samuel twelve years.” 
Here he is certainly not following Josephus, who writes, “After 
the death of Samson, Eli the high priest ruled over the Israel- 
ites.”76 This one year of ‘“‘Samera”’ is also included by Africanus 
who calls him Samgar; according to Syncellus’? the year was 
required to make the total of his chronology come out in accord- 
ance with the 450 years of judges in Acts 13 19. But as Gelzer?® 
remarks, this idea is Syncellus’ own; Africanus’ total is actually 
491, and we do not know why either Africanus or Theophilus 
gave Samgar a year. According to A. Schlatter7? the chrono- 
graphy of Theophilus has probably undergone later interpolation 
from Africanus. The year of Samgar must, however, remain a 
mystery. 

It might be thought from the phrase ‘‘our forefathers,” applied 
to Abraham and David (III 24, 25, 28) and “‘by the will of God” 
describing the building of the temple of Solomon (III 25) that 
Theophilus is reproducing a source, but the dividing line between 
Christianity and Judaism is in Theophilus’ mind non-existent.*° 
We cannot ascribe these phrases to a source. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are the same-— the Hebrews are our forefathers too 
(III 20); his whole argument from chronology depends on this 
assumption. It is such a serious matter for him that he begins the 
Biblical genealogies with a prayer (III 23): ‘‘I ask grace from the 
one God according to his will to speak all things accurately and 
with regard to truth, so that you and whoever reads these things 
may be guided by his truth and grace.’ 


% Josephus, Ant. v. 318. 

71 Georgius Syncellus, 331 (Dindorf). 

78H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie 1 
(1880), 91. 

79 Schlatter, op. cit., 56 f.; H. Gelzer, op. cit., 1. 23 agrees. 

8° Compare Irenaeus, Frag. graec. xx (II, 489 Harvey), Clement, Strom. 
i.5.31 (T. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons III 
[1884], 254 n. 1); [Justin], Cok. 9 init., 10 fin. 

8 The idea of praying for accuracy may have been suggested by Plato 
(Timaeus 27c); cf. W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (1939), 
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Before beginning the Biblical genealogies, however, Theophilus 
had discussed the flood. It was a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to his chronology, for if with Apollonius the Egyptian he 
were to admit the age of the world to be 153,075 years, or with 
Plato 20,000 years from the flood up to the present day, the 
Biblical chronology would necessarily be proved wrong. Simi- 
larly, he attacks the myth of Deucalion and Pyrrha, as well as 
that of Clymenos,® for Moses told how these events really hap- 
pened. There was only one flood, from which eight people were 
saved under the leadership of Noah. 

Moses, who wrote about the flood, led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt under a Pharoah named Tethmosis (III 20). At 
this point Theophilus begins summarizing the narrative of the 
early third-century Egyptian priest Manetho, which he found 
in Josephus.*8 To Josephus’ work Theophilus adds only confu- 
sion. From Manetho both Josephus and Theophilus prove that 
Moses, the contemporary of Tethmosis, lived 900 or 1000* years 
before the Trojan war (III 21 ad fin.). 

For the date of the temple of Solomon Theophilus takes a 
fragment of Menander of Ephesus from Josephus,*5 and sum- 
marizes what Josephus quotes.® This is intended to prove that 
the twelfth year of Hiram, the contemporary of Solomon, was 
133 (or 134) years and eight months before the foundation of 
Carthage. The date of the foundation of Carthage is not given, 
however ;*? but Theophilus states that the temple was built 566 
years after the Exodus, a figure which according to the chro- 
nology of III 24 f. should be 541. It is one of Theophilus’ addi- 
tions to the text of Josephus.** 


p. 11, n. 2. In spite of his prayer, Theophilus is prepared to admit errors of 
50 to 200 years (III 29)! 

% The text should be emended to “‘Clymene,” the wife or mother of Pro- 
metheus. 

83 Contra A pionem i. 94-98. 

% Nearly 1000, according to Josephus. 

8s Contra A pionem i. 117. 

% Tbid., i. 121-24. 

87 Josephus, op. cit., ii. 17, cites Apion as dating it in the first years of the 
seventh Olympiad, which began in 752 B.C. 

88 Contra A pionem ii. 19 gives 612; Ant. viii. 61, only 592; I Regn. 61, 480. 
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In Josephus®? there follows a series of long quotations from the 
early third-century Berossus of Babylonia.2®° Theophilus puts 
off until III 29 any reference to them, and then he is content 
merely to summarize their contents. It need hardly be said 
that all Theophilus knows of these three writers comes to him 
through Josephus. 

Another source of Theophilus is the chronographer Thallus,” 
who tells of Bel, king of the Assyrians, who helped Kronos, king 
of the Titans against Zeus and the other gods. Alexander Poly- 
histor, following Eupolemus, identified Bel with Kronos, while 
Berossus™ identified him with Zeus. Thallus tells us that “‘in 
defeat Ogyges fled to Tartessus, in a land then named Akte but 
now called Attica, where Ogyges then ruled.’’> Various emenda- 
tions have been proposed for this text, but it is possible to accept 
it as it stands (emending only “Qyvyos from the 6 yiyos of V) 
and explain it with F. Jacoby® by reference to a fragment of 
Thallus’ predecessor Castor of Rhodes:%7 “‘Bel was king of the 
Assyrians, and under him the Cyclopes helped Armazd, who 
was fighting the Titans, with lightning and jets of flame. And 
kings of the Titans were known at that time; one of them was 
the king Ogyges.’’ Nevertheless there is some support for this 
much of Miiller’s emendation:%* ‘‘And in defeat Kronos fled to 
Tartessus, in a land then named Akte,”’ for Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus i. 34.5 reads: } GAA 6€ axT) oiuTaca 7 viv "Iradia 
kadoupévn TO Oe ToiTw dvéxeito, Zaropvia mpds Tav évo- 
KouvTwyv dvouafouevn. To emend the first 6 yivyos to Kronos 
would also explain the needless duplication of Ogyges’ name 


89 Contra Apionem i. 128-60. 


9° See P. Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur 
(1923). 


x III 29; see R. Laqueur in RE V A 1225f.; H. A. Rigg, Jr., in HTR 34 
(1941) 111-19. 
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9 Berossus, Frag. 12 (p. 255:40 Schnabel). 

9s F, Jacoby, FGH II B (1929), 1157 no. 2. 
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at the end of the sentence. Theophilus deduces from Thal- 
lus the point that Moses is older than any other writers, older 
than Kronos or Bel or the Trojan war. For according to Thallus 
Bel lived 332 years before the Trojan war, while Moses lived 
900 or 1000 years before it. 

A final source for Theophilus’ chronography is the list of 
Roman rulers and the length of their reigns compiled by Chry- 
seros the Nomenclator, a freedman of Marcus Aurelius, with 
whose death the list ends (III 26). A nomenclator (nomen and 
calare) was a slave whose duty it was to whisper in his forgetful 
master’s ear the names of persons whose acquaintance the master 
valued. Chryseros’ list began with the founding of Rome in 
the seventh Olympiad, the seventeenth day before the Kalends 
of May, in the days when the year had only ten months. Theo- 
philus quotes this fact from Chryseros, but makes no use of it. 
He does not correct his own tables; probably Chryseros had al- 
ready done so. From this list Theophilus notes the reign of Tar- 
quinius Superbus, during which Cyrus king of Persia died — 
A.U.C. 220. After this time there were consuls for 453 years 
whose names Chryseros lists but Theophilus omits. Then follow- 
ing Chryseros Theophilus gives the length of the reign of each 
ruler from Julius Caesar through Marcus Aurelius. His source 
seems accurate when compared with other chronographers, espe- 
cially with the almost contemporary source of Clement;?* but 
certainty as to all the figures cannot be reached in view of the 
carelessness of the eleventh-century copyist of the Venice manu- 
script, who seems to have become especially fatigued toward 
the end of Theophilus’ chronography. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


For Theophilus of Antioch the most important part of the 
Bible, and indeed the only part which could definitely be called 
“scripture,” was the Old Testament. It provided information 
about the creation of the world and moral guidance for Chris- 


99 Bernert in RE XVII 817. 
100 Strom. i. 21. 144. 
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tians. Properly understood, it could prove the antiquity of the 
biblical revelation. Theophilus’ principal guide in this under- 
standing was the Jewish apologist Josephus. 

Theophilus’ Old Testament text in some respects resembles 
that used by Josephus, but cannot be definitely identified. 
Similarly his New Testament text seems, from our point of view, 
to be eclectic. His idea of a biblical canon seems to be based on 
Josephus. 





“THE BIBLE OF VATABLE” 


ALICE PHILENA HUBBARD (SISTER FELICIA, O.S. A.) 


ST. ANNE’S HOUSE, BOSTON 


RAY Luis de Leén (1527-1591) entered the Augustinian 
Order in 1544, and later, after a thorough scholarly prepa- 
ration became lecturer at the University of Salamanca. His 
notable achievements in theological, biblical, classical, and lin- 
guistic learning, together with his success as a lecturer and his 
integrity of character, aroused great enmity; on March 27, 1572, 
he was imprisoned within the cells of the Inquisition at Valla- 
dolid. During the five years of his imprisonment he was allowed 
to have many volumes brought to him from his private library, 
including ‘‘the much-discussed Bible of Vatable, in boards and 
black, with gilt edges.”* What was this Bible? 

Francois Vatable (d. 1547), a theologian learned in Hebrew 
and Greek, was appointed by Francis I in 1530 to the chair of 
Hebrew in his propesed Collége Royal at Paris. During his life- 
time Vatable published nothing at all.2 But class-room notes 
taken down by his students were preserved. However, he did 
not edit them and he was not responsible for their eventual 
publication under the auspices of Robert Estienne or Stephanus 
(1503-1559). 

Estienne’s printing establishment on the Rue St. Jean-de- 
Beauvais attracted the scholars of Paris and had one of the finest 
presses of its day, pouring forth editions of the classics, of the 


t A. F. G. Bell, Luts de Leén (A Study of the Spanish Renaissance), p. 125. 
Oxford, 1925. 

2“In consequence of constitutional indolence, or a premature death, 
[Vatable] left no written works; but contented himself with explaining the 
mysteries of the sacred tongue viva voce to his hearers” (Wm. Parr Greswell, 
A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press, Including the Lives of the Stephani 
or Estiennes, vol. 1, p. 255. Two volumes, Oxford, 1840). 
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Scriptures, great dictionaries, textbooks, and other works. Issued 
at the lowest price, they bore Estienne’s emblem of an olive 
tree with some of the branches lopped off and falling to the 
ground: beneath it are the words, Noli altum sapere, to which 
(completing the citation from Rom 11 20) the words sed time 
are sometimes added. King Francis I appointed Estienne as his 
official printer in Latin and Hebrew in 1539, and the following 
year in Greek. But beginning with 1523 Estienne was regarded 
with growing suspicion by the Sorbonne, although it was not until 
1545 that a veritable storm of censure and dissatisfaction broke 
out against him for the publication of the Latin Bible, with which 
we are particularly concerned. Following the death of Francis 
in 1547, Estienne set up another printing press at Geneva (155i), 
from which he issued a brilliant rejoinder to the Sorbonne: Les 
Censures des Théologiens de Paris par lesquelles ils avoyent faul- 
sement condamné les Bibles imprimées par Robert Estienne, avec 
la réponse d’iceluy (1552).3 Then he justified, at least in part, the 
doubts about his orthodoxy: he became a Calvinist, a militant 
Protestant, even approving the execution of Michael Servetus. 


The Latin Bible which Estienne published in 1545 contained 
not only the standard text of the Vulgate, but — mirabile dictu!— 
also another Latin version the source of which is not disclosed 
in the admirably non-committal title: 


Biblia. Quid in hac editicne praestitum 

sit, vide in ea quam operi praeposuimus, 

ad lectorem epistola. 
LUTETIAE. Ex officina Roberti Stephani, 
typographi Regu, 1545. Cum privilegio 
Regis.‘ ; 


3 The French edition followed soon after the original Latin work, entitled 
Ad censuras theologorum Parisiensium, quibus Biblia a R. Stephano, Typo- 
grapho Regio, excusa calumniose notarunt, eiusdem R. S. responsio. 

4 The Harvard College Library (rare books, Houghton Library) has a copy, 
which I have examined. See also: Jacobus Le Long, Bibliotheca seu Syllabus 
Omnium Fermé Sacrae Scripturae Editionum ac Versionum, 2 vols. Vol. I, 
pp. 501 and 502; pp. 584-587. Parisiis, M. DCC. IX. Andrea Gottlieb Masch, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Post Le Long, et C.-F. Boerneri iteratas curas ordine disposita, 
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In his letter to the reader, Estienne merely states that the second 
version was chosen because, of all translations made from the 
Hebrew into Latin, this is considered by the learned as the best 
for its correct Latinity. Who was the author of this second 
version? ; 

The British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books (Vol. 
XVI, Bible, Part I, col. 49) identifies the second version as 
“that of Leo Juda and others, with notes derived from the lec- 
tures of F. Vatablus.” The Harvard Library Catalogue calls 
the second translation “the Zurich version.”” Leon de Juda 
(Leo Jud), a Protestant theologian, was born at Gomar (Alsace) 
in 1482 and died at Zurich in 1542; he was an associate and friend 
of Zwingli. He should not be confused with Leon ben Jehudah 
(Juda), son of Isaac Abarbanel, better known as Leon Hebreo 
(1460-1520). Estienne’s second version was the work of Leo 
Jud and was taken from the Zurich Latin Bible of 1543. 
The full title of this Bible indicates that Jud had collabo- 
rators: 


Biblia Sacrosancta Testamenti Veteris et 
Novi é sacra Hebraeorum lingua Grae- 
corumque fontibus, consultis simul 
orthodoxis interpretib. religiosissime 
translata in sermonem Latinum. 


Autores omnemque totius operis 
rationem ex subiecta intelliges Prae- 
fatione. 


Tiguri, excudebat C. Froschoverus, 
1543. Folio. 


The Preface names the following collaborators: Theodorus 
Bibliander, Conradus Pellicanus, Petrus Cholinus, Erasmus 
Roterodamus, and Rodolphus Gualterus. The Harvard College 
Library (Widener Hall) has a copy of this Bible, which should 


emendata, suppleta, continuata. Halle, 1778-1798. The Boston Athenaeum 
copy used here is in two volumes. (Vol. II) Part II, Vol. III, Caput III, 
Sect. 1, § VIII, pp. 442-446. 
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be distinguished from the German translation begun by Leo Jud 
(assisted by Michael Adam, a converted Jew), which went 
through several editions. 

It was, of course, inevitable that despite Estienne’s caution, 
the Protestant origin of the second Latin version of his 1545 
Bible should eventually be discovered. But how did this 1545 
Latin Bible become known as Vatable’s Bible? For this reason: 
Estienne added to it the annotations of Frangois Vatable as 
reported by his students. How much of these valuable exegetical, 
philological, and critical notes was actually derived from the 
Sorbonne lectures of Vatable is still in doubt, since it seems 
certain that Estienne edited the students’ class-room notes. 
It would seem that Vatable’s name was used to cover notes 
partly his (as reported more or less accurately by his students) 
and partly those of Protestant writers. In any case, it was but 
a step from the notes to the entire Bible, and Estienne’s Latin 
Bible of 1545 is known as Vatable’s Bible unto the present day. 
Vatable, however, who died in 1547, repudiated the notes ‘‘with 
great indignation when he discovered that they contained matter 
which savoured of the new opinions.”’ (W. P. Greswell, op. cit. 
[see n. 2. above], Vol. I, p. 242). 

Estienne’s second edition of ‘‘Vatable’s Bible’’ (1557) con- 
tained as the second version, the Old Testament by Santes 
Paganiaus (born at Lucca in 1470, became a Dominican in 1486, 
and died 1541), who published a Latin translation of the Bible 
at Lyons in 1527; revised and annotated by Michael Servetus, 
Lyons, 1542; edited by Arias Montanus in the Antwerp Polyglot, 
vol. VI, 1571. Moreover this edition published for the first 
time Theodore Beza’s Latin translation of the New Testament. 
But the annotations attributed to Vatable reprinted here sufficed 
to designate this as the second edition of ‘‘Vatable’s Bible.” 
Thus the British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Books 
(Vol. XVI, Bible, Part I, col. 51) designates it as: Biblia Viriusque 
Testamenti (The Old Testament translated by S. Pagninus, with 
annotations by the translator and F. Vatablus, etc.). Estienne’s 
“second Latin version’? of his 1545 Bible was a Protestant 
version. His 1557 Bible contained a ‘‘second Latin version”’ of 
the Old Testament by the orthodox (Dominican) Pagninus, 
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and of the New Testament by the Protestant scholar and theo- 
logian, Beza. 

The third edition of ‘‘Vatable’s Bible’ (as revised and author- 
ized by the University of Salamanca) was placed on the Index 
as soon as it was published in 1584. This is its title page: 


Biblia Latina cum duplici translatione, 
una veteri, altera nova & scholiis Franc. 
Vatabli, nunc denuo a plurimis 

quibus scatebant, erroribus repurgatis, 
doctissimorum Theologorum tam almae 
Universitatis Salmanticensis quam 
Complutensis judicio ac sanctae Gene- 
ralis Inquisitionis jussu. 2 Vol. in 

folio minori. Salmanticae per Gasparem 
de Portonariis, suis & Guillelmi 

Rouillii, Benedictique Boierii expensis, 
1584. 


Another edition of Vatable’s 1584 Bible was made by Nicholas 
Henry, Professor of Hebrew at the Collége Royal (2 vols., Paris, 
1729 and 1745). In this fourth edition the second Latin version 
is that of Santes Pagninus. 


Among the minor Polyglot Bibles, the Heidelberg Polyglot 
(Polyglotta Sanctandreana) comes first in order of time, only 
two of the great Polyglot Bibles (the Complutensian and the 
Antwerp) are earlier. Its first edition appeared in 1586, ten 
years before the next minor Polyglot (Hamburg, 1596). It was 
reissued in 1599, and again in 1616. 

This Polyglot also is known as ‘‘Vatable’s Bible.” Le Long 
gives it the title Biblia Polyglotia Vatabli.s Brunet also gives it 
this title: Biblia hebr. gr. et lat., F. Vatabli, Heidelberg, 1586.6 
The Spanish Encyclopedia states that because it contained his 
annotations, this Polyglot is also called Vatable’s Polyglot.’ 


5 J. LeLong, Bibliotheca, vol. I, p. 18. 
6 J.-C. Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, vol. VI, Table Méthodique, col. 1. 
6 Vols., Paris, 1860. 


1 Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, Europeo-Americana. Vol. XLV, p. 1388. 
Barcelona, 1905. 
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Vigouroux gives the same title, Vatable’s Bible, and for the same 
reason.® 

Masch, however, gives the title Biblia Polyglotta Bertramt. In 
his account he says, ‘“‘Haec Biblia quae sub nomine Vatabli ob 
ejus annotationes his assutas vulgo circunferuntur, Corn. Bonav. 
Bertrami nomine insigniri profecto meruntur.” <A _ further 
statement follows: ‘‘Editor operis omnino ignotus est: Ber- 
tramum eum fuisse non sine veri specie conjicitur. Robertus 
Stephanus? certe non fuit.”** Vigouroux repeats the title Poly- 
glotte de Bertram ou de Heidelberg, and says, in so many words, 
that it is the work of Corneille-Bonaventure Bertram (1531- 
1594), Professor of Hebrew at Geneva, 1566-1584." The 
British Museum Catalogue of Books in its notice of this Polyglot 
states: ‘Ed. B.C. Bertram.””* The Spanish Encyclopedia explains 
that since Bertram is thought to have taken part in its prepara- 
tion, the title Polyglot of Bertram is also used.» The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (New York, 1908- 
1912) says, “probably” by Bertram. 


In the Library of Harvard University (Divinity School) there 
is a copy of the 1586 edition in one large folio volume. The 
original edition was in two volumes, containing the Old Testa- 
ment only, and ending with III Maccabees, Chapter VII. The 
following is the title page: 


Biblia Sacra, Hebraice, Graece, & Latine. 
Latina interpretatio duplex est altera 
vetus, altera nova; cum annotationibus 


$F, Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, vol. V, cols. 524-525. 5 Vols., 
Paris, 1895-1912. 

9 This was R. Estienne II, son of R. Estienne I. Accounts agree as to dates 
of his birth and death: Paris, 1530; Geneva, 1570. Like his father, he also was 
a printer. Works continued to be issued from his press as late as 1588. 

*0 Masch, Op. cit. (see n. 4, above), Vol. I, Part I, Cap. III, § VIII, pp. 384— 
386. 

 Vigouroux, Op. cit. (see n. 8, above), Vol. V, cols. 524 and 525. 

% Vol. XVI, Bible, Pt. I, col. 5. 

3 Enc. Univ. Ilus., Vol. XLV, p. 1388. 

™ Vol. II, p. 168. See also, J. Townley, Illustrations of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. III, p. 81 (London, 1821); T. H. Pettigrew, Bibliotheca Sussexiana, 
Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 94-97. 2 Vols., London, 1827-39. 
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Francisci Vatabli Hebraicae linguae 
Lutetiae quondam professoris Regii. 
(Edited by B. C. Bertram*s written in, 

in pencil.) 
Omnia cum editione Complutensi diligenter 
collata, additis in margine, quos Vatablus 
in suis annotationibus nonnunquam 
omiserat, idiotismis, verborumque diffici- 
liorum radicibus. 

(Heidelberg written in, in pencil.) 
Ex Officina Sanctandreana 
M. D. LXXXVI 


On the back of this copy is pasted a label inscribed BIBLIA 
SACRA VATABLI 1586. 

The title page of the 1599 Polyglot is the same as in 1586, 
but the statements come in a slightly different order, and there 
are additional notices. Title page of Vol. I: 


Sacra Biblia, Hebraice, Graece, et Latine. 
Cum annotationibus Francisci Vatabli 
Hebraicae linguae quondam Professoris 
Regii Lutetiae. 

Latina interpretatio duplex est, altera 
vetus, altera nova. 

Omnia cum editione Complutensi diligenter 
collata radicibus [as in 1586]. 
Editio postrema, multo quam antehac 
emendatior: cui etiam nunc accessit, 

ne quid in ea desiderari posset, 


Novum Testamentum Graecolatinum 
Ben. Ariae Montani Hispalensis. 
(Edited by B. C. Bertram — written in pencil.) 
(Heidelberg — written in pencil.) 
Ex Officina Commeliniana 
M. D. XCIX 


ts B. C. Bertram here and in 1599 copy. Also in Br. Mus. Cat. notice’ 
Elsewhere, C. B. Bertram. 
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The Harvard Library copy (Rare Books, Houghton) is in two 
large folio volumes. Volume II has no title page at the begin- 
ning. The New Testament has its own title page: 


Novum Testamentum Graece, . 
Cum vulgata interpretatione Latina 
Graeci contextus lineis inserta... . 
Cum praefatione eiusdem Ben 
Ariae Montani.... 
Ex Officina Commeliniana 
M. D. XCIX. 


Next, there is a preface which occupies two pages. At the head 
of the Gospel according to Matthew is inscribed: 


S. Jesu Christi Evangelii Latina 
Interpretatio, quam ad Graeci 
Idiomatis Rationem Expendebat 
Ben. Arias Montanus Hispalensis. 
“olophon, Vol. II, 1571. 


The Boston Athenaeum has a copy of the 1616 Polyglot in two 
folio volumes. The title page of Vol. I is the same as in 1599. 
There is no title page at the beginning of Volume II. The New 
Testament is not preceded by its own title page. At the head 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, is the same inscription as in 1599. 
Colophon, Vol. II, 1571. 


To sum up: The original edition of the Heidelberg Polyglot 
was in two volumes. Bound in one in the Harvard copy. The 
New Testament is not included. The 1599 reissue was in two 
volumes, with the New Testament added. The 1616 reissue was 
also in two volumes, with the New Testament included. The 
order of arragement of Books is the same in the three Polyglots. 
This order is the following: 


OLD TESTAMENT 


(1) Index testimoniorum a Christo et Apostoli in Novo Testa- 
mento citatorum ex Veteri, etc. 


(2) Table of Books in Old and New Testaments. 
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(3) Two Prologues of Hieronymus, and the Prefaces of 
Hieronymus to the Pentateuch and other Books of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

(4) Pentateuch in four columns, Hebrew, Greek, and two 
Latin versions (with corresponding verses of the four versions 
carefully numbered), 462 pages. At foot of page, Variae Inter- 
pretum Lectiones, Cum Hebraismorum Explicatione. 

(5) Joshua to Nehemiah, renumbered pp. 1-580. Same ar- 
ragement of texts in four columns. 

(6) Esdras III and IV, Latin only. Pages not numbered. 

(7) Tobias, Judith, and Esther, in Greek, with two Latin 
versions. At the foot of the page, Variae interpretum Lectiones 
cum Graecorum explicatione. Numbered in folios 1-38. 

(8) Job, Psalms, Proverbs and the Song of Songs, pages 1- 
296. Same arrangement of texts in four columns. 

(9) Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus in Greek, with two Latin versions, 
pp. 1-152. Isaiah begins on p. 153 and the rest of the Books of 


the Old Testament follow in order,” pages 153-664 inclusive, 
in the usual four-column arrangement. 

(10) I and II Maccabees, three columns, two Latin, one 
Greek. III Maccabees, Greek and Latin only, ending with 
Chapter VII, p. 128. 


(11) List of Books of Old Testament. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Greek with interlinear Latin translation, pp. 1-207. 


In the 1616 Bible, the division of Books of Old Testament and 
Apocrypha between the first and second volumes differs from 
the 1599 copy. In the latter, Volume I ends with Esther, Fol. 38, 
verso, and volume II begins with Job, page. 1. In the 1616 
Bible, Volume I ends with iiii Esdras, and Volume II begins 
with Tobias, Fol. I. In neither the 1599 nor 1616 Bible is there 
a title page at the commencement of Volume II. 


%6 Baruch, and portions of Daniel are in Greek, with two Latin versions. 
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Having considered the title and the contents of the Heidel- 
berg Polyglot, and noted its appearance first in 1586, then in 
1599, and finally in 1616, the question now is, What is the rela- 
tion of the three Polyglots? Is the 1599 Bible a second edition, 
and the 1616 Bible a third edition of the 1586 Polyglot? The 
answer, according to Le Long is simple: No, The three Polyglots 
are identical. They are one and the same. In other words, the 
1586 Polyglot (Ex Officina Sanctandreana) was reissued, (or re- 
printed) in 1599 (Ex Officina Commeliniana), and again in 1616. 

Le Long says: ‘Duae aliae circunferuntur editiones annorum 
1599. 1616 sed collatis inter se tribus annorum scilicet 1586. 
1599 & 1616 exemplaribus, unam eandemque editionem esse 
cognovi; licet quibusdam addatur novum Testamentum Grae- 
cum versione Latina Ariae Montani.’’!7 

Masch makes practially the same statement. He adds, how- 
ever, that to make assurance doubly sure, the books (all three 
Polyglots) were printed with types ex officina Sanctandreana, 
which printing establishment belonged to Jerome Commelin.*® 

This raises several questions, which must, however, be left 
open. To begin with, Le Long first, and Masch after him, main- 
tain the identity of the three Polyglots, even though in the 1599 
title page it is stated that ‘This latest edition has been made to 
be much more correct than that which preceded it.”’ 

A second question relates to the publisher and the place of 
publication. Until now, only one reference has been discovered 
to a possible person named “Sanctandreanus.” It is that of a 
Latin Bible, printed Apud P. Sanctandreanum: Geneuae, 1583.*9 
Could P. Sanctandreanus have been a second name adopted by 
Hieronymus Commelinus? The biographical account found in 
La Grande Encyclopédie indicates that Commelinus and Sanc- 
tandreanus were the same person: ‘‘Commelin (Jér6me) dit Satnt- 
André.”"?° 


The few known facts concerning Commelin are the following: 


17 Le Long, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 18. 

%8 Masch, Op. cit., (Vol. 1) Part I, Cap. III, § VIII, p. 384. 

19 This was a reissue, with a different title page of an edition by F. Stephanus, 
Geneva, 1567. See Br. Mus. Cat., Vol. XVI, Bible, Pt. I, col. 55. 

2° Vol. XII, ‘p. 33. 
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He was born in Douai (Spanish Low Countries) at a date un- 
known, and died in Heidelberg, 1597 or 1598. He was a printer 
of scholarly attainments, not so well-known, perhaps, as the 
master printers of his and of an earlier age, but doing, never- 
theless, excellent and careful work, and putting out especially, 
reliable editions of the Greek and Latin Classics. 


Having become a Protestant, he was obliged to take refuge in 
Geneva, and there he established himself as a printer, in 1560. 
A number of works from his press, so says Michaud,” bore on 
their title page the notice, Ex officina Sant-Andreana. This same 
statement occurs in the Bibliography of Printing by Bigmore and 
Wyman: “Several of the books issued from his press are thus 
inscribed: — ‘Ex officina Sant-Andreana;’ others merely bear 
the words, ‘Apud Commelinum.’ ’’ 


Later in his career, the Elector Palatine, having heard of his 
learning and publications, called him to Heidelberg to become 
his librarian. Commelin continued in Heidelberg his work as 
printer and publisher, and brought out his admirable editions of 
the classics, corrected from manuscripts found in the Palatine 
library, and enriched with his own critcal notes. The date of 
his removal to Heidelberg is given as 1587. If this date is correct, 
in which city was the 1586 Heidelberg Polyglot published, Geneva 
or Heidelberg ??s 


Commelin continued in Heidelberg until his death ‘in the 
full vigor of manhood,” in 1597, or 1598. His work, says Michaud, 
was carried on by his sons. The Bibliography of Printing men- 
tions a certain Bonutius as his successor. Whether 1597 or 1598 
be the correct date, the 1599 Heidelberg Polyglot must have 
appeared (wholly or in part) after Commelin’s death. The 1616 
reissue was the work of his successors.”4 


1 Biographie Universelle, Vol. VIII, p. 685. Paris, 1855. 

22 Vol. I (A to L), p. 141. 

23 The correctness of the date, 1587, may be judged by the Br. Mus. Cat. 
notice of the Rerum Brittanicarum, (Edited by H. C.) Heidelbergae, 1587. 
Vol. Colm-Cours, col. 6, under Comm. 

24 As to the continuation of Commelin’s establishment or work, there is a 
notice in the Brit. Mus. Cat. (Ib., col. 5) of a Mythologict Latini, E Bibliopolio 
Commeliniano, (Heidelberg) 1599. 
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Masch’s statement that all three Polyglots were printed with 
types from Commelin’s printing establishment, raises other ques- 
tions, interesting from the point of view of a printer, but taking 
us into the region of pure speculation. 

Any page taken at random in any one of the three Polyglots 
and looked at again and again, presents the same appearance to 
the eye in either of the other two Polyglots. When certain 
mechanical tests are applied, the result is that such a page ap- 
pears to be the same in all three Bibles. What happened? 

We are now in the age when loose type, once set (by hand), 
and the pages made up, these could be safely locked in iron 
chases ready for printing. Were the pages so locked, kept in 
their chases, first for a period of thirteen years for a second 
printing in 1599, and then for seventeen more years until used 
for a third printing in 1616? It would have meant an almost 
fabulous amount of type withdrawn from use for about thirty 
years, and this is sheer absurdity. The amount of type necessary 
to print even a very few of these folio pages is so great, that in 
all probability the same type was used again and again for 
printing one Bible: two folio pages required almost all the type 
contained in our modern upper and lower cases! 

Was the type distributed and reset later for a second, and a 
third printing? Then, only by a miracie could such resetting 
have resulted in identical Bibles. 

What is at least possible is that there was one printing only, 
and a large printing at that. A certain number of pages were 
used for the 1586 Polyglot. A second lot of pages were bound up 
for a reissue in 1599. A third lot, or the remainder, for the 
reissue of 1616. Only the new title pages would need to be set 
again. 


We come now to the final matter to be considered: What is 
the source of the second Latin version of the Heidelberg Polyglot? 
Accounts say that it is by Pagninus, taken directly from Es- 
tienne’s Bible of 1557.35 


3 Le Long, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 18: “Altera nova Pagnini.” Masch, Op. Cit., 
(Vol. I) Pt. I, Cap. HI, § VIII, p. 386; Townley, Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 81. 
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Aside from the authorship of the second translation, it is 
interesting to observe the second Latin version itself, as printed 
in all three Polygiots. Where the four-column arrangement 
prevails, the same order is followed: Next to the outside margin 
of the page comes invariably the Hebrew text, and immediately 
beside it the second Latin version, both these in large, clear type. 
These two are evidently of primary importance. Occupying a 
secondary place are the Vulgate, and finally the Septuagint 
always next to the inside margin. Both are in minute type. The 
Greek is almost microscopic, but where the ink has taken well, it 
is quite clear. 

Where there are three columns, one in Greek and two in 
Latin, the “new” Latin version is in larger, more conspicuous 
type than the “old.” The Greek now is in a large type, many 
points (as would be said now) larger than as it occurs in the four- 
column arrangement. It presents a beautiful appearance to the 


eye. 
From this study, our conclusion may be summed up as fol- 


lows: In his Bible of 1545, Estienne included a body of Scholia, 
only a portion of which had come from Vatable, through the 
medium of notes taken from his lectures by one or more of his 
students. Estienne, to protect himself from the criticisms of 
the Sorbonne, used the name of Vatable, widely known for his 
immense erudition, to sponsor the entire Bible. ‘‘Vatable’s 
Bible” thus became a fixed title, and this against the desire and 
will of Vatable himself. 

The 1545 Bible appeared in a second edition at Geneva, pub- 
lished by Estienne in 1557, and in a third edition at Salamanca 
in 1584, issued by the theologians of the University. Both 
editions were similarly known as “Vatable’s Bible.” In 1729 
there appeared still another edition at Paris, the fourth, of 
Vatable’s Bible. 

Therefore we have to the present day four Latin Bibles, and 
a Polyglot Bible, each of which is recognized as “Vatable’s 
Bible,” and all five without much benefit of Vatable. 

So does a title, on slender grounds, become stamped on the 
mind. Then, because of convenience and without much thought 
of accuracy, does it continue indelibly impressed upon posterity. 








ANTECEDENTS AND SIGNIFICATION 
OF THE TERM AI¥Tx0z 


OSCAR J. F. SEITZ 


BEXLEY HALL 


N a paper published in this JOURNAL under the title, ‘“Rela- 

tionship of The Shepherd of Hermas to the Epistle of James,” 
the present writer undertook a study of the lexical problem 
presented by the use and context of the rare Greek adjective 
diuxos (and also of its cognates) in James, Hermas, I and 
II Clement, and suggested the solution that this word in all 
four documents was originally derived from the otherwise 
unknown source quoted in the two Clementine epistles, which 
says: Tadalimwpol eiowy of diyvxor, ot duorafovres TH‘ Kapdia 
(II Clem. XI:2,; I Clem. XXIII:3 reads t7 YvxH). This source, 
variously cited as “scripture” or as “the prophetic message,” 
was probably a Jewish apocryphon, possibly the same as that 
quoted in James 45 immediately preceding the second occur- 
rence of the word diyvuxos in that epistle. 

It was further suggested that the term diyvxos, because of 
its close association with xapdtia in II Clem. XI:2, as well as in 
James 4 s, and in Vis. II :ii:4, Mand. IX:1, 2, 7, of The Shepherd, 
may be an attempt to convey the biblical idea of a “double 
heart” expressed by the peculiar Hebraic idiom ad) aba in 
I Chron 12 33, Ps 12 2. Such an explanation, at the time, seemed 
all the more probable in view of the evident difficulty experienced 
by LXX translators in rendering this phrase. In the first passage 
the Greek fails to reproduce the idea at all; in the second it is 
slavishly literal: év xapdig xai év xapdig. There is also in 
Ecclus 1 28 év xapédia d:aoq which may rest upon the same 
idiom, although the Hebrew is not extant. It may be noted 


* JBL 63 (1944) 131-140. 
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further that in the commentaries of Mayor and Ropes on James, 
and that of Briggs on the Psalms? the expressions diyvxos and 
2) aba are compared as if conveying analogous, if not identi- 
cal, notions. 

However, an obstacle stands in the way of this interpretation, 
particularly with reference to Ps 12, where the context specifi- 
cally connects the ‘‘double heart” with falsehood or deceitfulness 
(81W) and flattering speech (nip2n npw). The fault of those 
who speak with ‘‘two kinds of heart” is, therefore, double-dealing, 
insincerity and guile;3 they say one thing even while they intend 
another. But the fault of the dufvxos as we meet it in the 
teaching common to James, I and II Clement, and Hermas is 
rather different. The di~vuxos is described as wavering (to Taf wv 
I Clem. XXIII:3, cf. X1:3; I] Clem. XI:2; Mand. IX:5), or 
hesitating (6taxpivduevos James 1 61.) i.e. between two beliefs 
or courses of conduct. He is, therefore, said to be &xaraoratos 
év wacats tats ddots ab’rov (ibid. 8). The “misery” of such 
men is due to their failure to trust God’s promise (II Clem. XI:1, 
cf. Sim. I:3, 7) and to serve him with a pure heart (zbid.). Hence, 
they are exhorted to cleanse their hearts. (James 4 8; Mand. 
IX:4, 7). 

Moreover, in James 1 2-15 (cf. also 43, 7) this fault of the 
diyvxou is mentioned with special reference to prayer and to 
the endurance of temptation. It is the man who stands firm 
under the trials which test his faith who will receive the promised 
crown (1 2¢£., 12). This, too, seems to be a part of the common 
pattern in which di~uxos and its cognates appears, for example, 
at the conclusion of the quotation from the “prophetic message”’ 
in II Clem. XI:5 (uy dupuxGpmev, Gra EXricavtes bropel- 
vwpev) and also in the “little book’’ quoted by Hermas in 
Vis. I1:ii:7, (un dupuxnonre paxapio. dyets, Scou bro- 
mévere, k.T.\.) where it follows a reference to receiving the 
promises. In the same way, the expressions airety mapa Tov 


2 J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, London, 1910, p. 42; J. H. Ropes, 
The Epistle of St. James, New York, 1916, p. 143; C. A. Briggs, The Book of 
Psalms, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 98. 

3 Cf. W. Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, Engl. tr. by Collins and Crowley, 
Oxford, 1898, § 123, p. 416. 
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Oeod, Te mapa Tov Kupiov AaBety and avnp dipvxos in James 
1 5, 7, 8, are repeated in Mand. XI:1f., 4f., 6f. Thus the fault 
of the diyvxos is his instability in the face of temptation, par- 
ticularly the temptations connected with worldly wealth in 
James 1 9-11, and further, his wavering approach to God in 
prayer. 

All this is further borne out by the context of James 4 s, 
where the rebuke to the di~uxou comes at the end of a passage 
in which it is urged aiteire xai o¥ NapBavere SrbTe Kaxds 
aitetobe, iva év tats jhdovats bu@v Saravnonte (43). The 
fault of these men is the mixture of their motives; their heart is 
not pure; they do not commit themselves whole-heartedly to 
God. By their desire to be friends of the world they are in danger 
of becoming enemies of God (44). They must, therefore, sub- 
mit to him and resist the tempter, who is here called 6 5t&BoXos, 
although in James 1 14 it is insisted that each man is tempted 
by his own (evil) émOupia; cf. 42, émBupetre. So, likewise, 
the term di~vxos, co-ordinated with taXaimwpos, occurs in 
Sim. I:3 in a context which emphasizes the impossibility of any 
compromise between the service of God and the pursuit of 
worldly wealth, ending with the warning against the desire of 
such “alien” things (undé émvOupetre, Sim. 1:11). Moreover, 
the injunction to resist the devil is not only repeated in Mand. 
XII:v:2, 4, but is used with particular reference to the evil 
émOuuia (ibid. ii:4) which according to Hermas, as well as to 
James, is the tempter that leads man to sin and thus to death 
(Vis. 1:1:8, Mand. XII :i:2 f., ii:2 f.; cf. James 1 14 1.). Finally, 
it is important to note here that in the scheme of Hermas this 
ériBupia movnpa is called @vyatnp Tov duaBddov in Mand. 
XII:ii:2 and that this same epithet is given to dufvxia in 
Mand. IX:9. 

Now it is fairly clear that the teaching of Mandate XII con- 
cerning the two éri#upiat, one good and the other evil, repre- 
sents the rabbinic conception of the two yesarim which is closely 
associated with the notion of a divided or double heart, literally 
“two hearts” (niaa9 20).. Exegetically, the rabbinic writers 
base this teaching upon certain biblical texts in which the term 
339 with two beths is used in place of the rather more frequent 
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term a. For example, Midrash Tehillin ad Ps 14 § 1, explains 
I Chron 28 9 “For he searcheth all the hearts” (niag>- 2°2 
wi) as follows: 


“These are the two hearts, two yesarim; the evil heart with the evil 
yeser and the good heart with the good yeser.’’4 


Even more illuminating for the study of the idea expressed by 
diyvxos and its cognates is the following interpretation of 
Deut 6 5 “With all thy heart” (4339-522) given in Tanhuma 
V, Tavo § 1. 


“When you make your prayer before God, you shall not have two hearts 
(maad »w ord ym xd), one before God and the other directed toward 
some other object.’’s 


This last is precisely the fault of the di~vxos according to 
James 1 5-8, cf. 44., and Mandate IX. When the double- 
minded man approaches God in prayer he wavers or hesitates; 
his heart is in need of purification because his motives are mixed; 
his mind is not wholly turned to God because of his desire for 
other things, especially the wealth and pleasures of the world. 
Against such a half-hearted approach to God in prayer Hermas 
urges his readers: €& 5Ans tis Kapdias ériorpepov éxi rov 
xuptov in Mand. IX:2, as well as: xaBapicov obv Thy Kapdlay 
gov amd ths dupuxias (ibid. 7, cf. Vis. I1:ii:4 €& SAns Tis 
Kapotas peravoety kal aipew dard THs Kapdlas ab’rav tas 
dupfuxias). The emphasis upon purity of heart, and upon re- 
pentance €£ Ans THs Kapdias is likewise found in connection 
with di~uxos, dupuxety and dupuxia in II Clem. XI:1f., XIX:1f. 

Thus it becomes highly probable that the real antecedent of 
the notion expressed by the Greek term di~uxos, which James, 
I and II Clement, and Hermas appear to have derived from a 
single source, is to be found in the rabbinic conception of a 
double heart or two hearts, which is generically related to the 
idea of two yesarim, and in particular to that of the yeser ha-ra'‘ 
which leads man to sin. Thus, too, Hermas teaches that it is 


4 Midrash Tehillin, ed. Buber, p. 56a, cf. also Midrash Mishle, ed. Buber, 
12 § 20, p. 36b on Ps 7 10; Mishnah, Berak. IX:5 on Deut 6 5. 
5 Tanhuma, ed. Buber V, 23b, § 3. 
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dupuxia which causes men to forsake their true way (Vis. III: 
vii:1) and those who do so are described as going again after 
their evil desires (ibid. 3). In other words, dwvxia is the inner 
disunity of heart, called by the rabbis “two hearts” (maad »w), 
which renders man vulnerable to the assaults of the tempter, 
the ériBupia movnpa, or yeser ha-ra‘. 

But what of the reading in I Clem. XXIII:3f., where the 
unknown “scripture” cited in II Clem. X1:2-4 as the ‘prophetic 
message” is quoted as saying “Miserable are the double-minded 
who hesitate in soul,’ rather than “in heart’? Which of these 
variants actually represents the original? Inasmuch as II Cle- 
ment carries the quotation a sentence beyond the point where 
I Clement breaks off, we are justified in assuming that the two 
writers drew their citations independently from the source 
itself, or at least that II Clement is not dependent on I Clement 
for these words. Moreover, the witness of Hermas in Mand. IX:5 
agrees with that of II Clem. XI:2 in support of the reading 
of di~uxor, of dior afovres TH Kapdia against that of I Clem. 
XXIII:3 reading Yux7.6 That the resulting word play is the 
product of the author rather than of his source is borne out by 
the fact that he introduces this quotation in the following 
manner: 

“The Father, who is merciful in all things and disposed to do good, has 
compassion to those who fear him and grants his favours both gently 
and kindly to those who approach him with a single mind (rots mpo- 
cepxopeévots ait@ amd dtavoig). Wherefore let us not be double- 
minded (um dufvxa@yev) neither let our soul indulge in fancies (undé 
ivdadréoOw % Yux7) NuGv) concerning his surpassing and glorious gifts. 
Let this scripture be far from us, where it says: Miserable are the double- 
souled who hesitate in soul ” (1 Clem. XXIII:1 ff.). 


Thus in two clauses the author appears to attempt an explanation 
of the unfamiliar terms dijvxos and duvxety by association 
with the root yux7. 

What is of particular interest, however, is that in I Clem. 
XXIII:1 the antonym for dufvxety appears as mpoceNOety 
[7@ 0eG] ardH Stavoiga cf. Ecclus 1 28 wy} mpovédNOys abr@ év 


6 Cf. I Clem. XI:2 of diuxor Kai of duoragovres without the addition of 
either ux or kapdia. 
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xapodia ducoq, Ep. Barn. X1X:2, 5, oy ardovs 7H xapdia... 
ov wy Sufuxnons. But in II Clement XI:1 the antonym is év 
kabapa kapdia dSovAevew TQ Oe@, cf. I Clem. XXI1:8 dvacrpé- 
ge év xabapa dtavoia. In view of the fact that the LXX 
occasionally uses dudvora to render the Hebrew 395, e. g. 
Deut 65, €& SAns ris dtavoias gov (439° 593), it is quite 
likely that in the two passages in I Clem. XXI:8, XXIII:1 
kaBapa& dStavoia is simply a Greek variation for kabapa xapdia 
and am\f dvavoiga for ardq Kapdig. In that case we should 
have further confirmation of the view that the Greek term 
diyvxos and its cognates represent an attempt to convey the 
notion of a divided or double heart, literally “‘two hearts,” 
which the rabbinic writers associate with certain biblical texts 
where the word 235 is used in place of 29 

So far no attempt has been made here to link the occurrences 
of di~vxos or its cognates in James, I and II Clement, and The 
Shepherd, with the occurrence of the verb dufuxetv in the Two 
Ways of Barnabas and the Didache. Nor can we expect much 


assistance from the context in these documents, composed as 
it is of a rather miscellaneous series of commandments with 
virtually no attempt at classification, the order being quite 
different in the two versions. Nevertheless, this material can- 
not be neglected, since it provides some interesting evidence: 


a) Didache IV:4, 7. ‘Don’t be double-minded whether it shall be or 
not.... You shall not hesitate to give (ov diaracers dodvac) nor shall 
you murmur when giving. For you know who is the good recompenser 
of the reward.’’7 


b) Barnabas XIX:4f. “You shall not bear malice (od pynotkaxyoets) 
against your brother. Don’t be double-minded whether it shall be or 
not” (ov ux) Supuxnoys woTepov Eorar 7} od)®. 


Hermas, who like I and II Clement, associates diWuvxos with 
duorafwv, connects the latter verb with dodva: in Mand. II:4: 


“Do good and out of your labors which God gives to you, give liberally 
to all who lack (raow borepovpévors didov ams), not hesitating to 


7 Cf. Barn. XIX:9-11. 
§ Cf. Did. I1:3. 
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whom you should give or to whom you should not give. (ui) duo rdfov 


tive bGs H rive wh bGs) Give to all. For God wills that of his own gifts 
shall be given to all.” 


Further on the adjective ams is repeated with the added 
qualification unbév Staxpivwv tive dy 7h wh 5. Similarly it is 
said in James 1 5¢., aiteirw mapa Tov dddvTos Oeotd mraow 
GmTAGs .... pndév Sraxprvdpevos, which is followed by di~uvxos 
in verse s. Moreover, with reference to the thought combination 
in Barnabas, it is interesting to note that the verb pwvyotkaxety 
so closely associated with dwvxetv, occurs in Vis. II -iii:1, 
together with the substantive uvyotxaxia in the quotation 
from the “little book” where dupvxety precedes it by only half 
a dozen lines in ii:7 as part of the same quotation. The next 
occurrence of wvnovxaxetvy in The Shepherd is in Mand. IX:3 
in a context dealing entirely with dufvxia. A further point to 
be noted is the common reference to a reward (u1066s) of which 
God is obviously the giver, in a context containing the verb 
dupvxetv in Did. IV:7, Barn. XIX:11, suggesting that this part 
of the Two Ways is in some manner dependent upon the source 
from which the word diyvxos and its cognate dwvxeiv is 
drawn in II Clem. XI:5: 


“So then, my brothers let us not be double-minded (1) dufvx@pevr) but 
having hope let us endure, in order that we may also receive the zeward 
(iva xal Tov picOdv Koutow@peOa). For faithful is he who promised to 
recompense to each the reward of his deeds’’9. 


To be sure, there is no mention of the heart in close connection 
with duvxety in either version of the Two Ways, although in 
Barn. XIX:2 éoy aos 'r7_ Kapdia comes very near to expres- 
sing positively what ux) dupuxnops (ibid. 5) expresses negatively. 
Whether the term duzdoxapédia listed among the sins of the Way 
of Death in Did. V:1, Barn. XX:1, is to be regarded as a syno- 
nym for duvxia, cannot be determined with certainty, although 
this appears most probable. To be sure the presence of the 
word 6é)os in the succeeding context may be taken to suggest 
a meaning similar to that of 39) aba in Ps (122 LXX: xelAy 


9 Cf. I Clem. XXXIV:3. 
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d6d\ca év xapdia Kai év xapdia é\adnoay). However, even so, 
it is not impossible that the term durAoxapéia is simply another 
attempt to express in Greek the notion of an inner disunity of 
purpose which the rabbis refer to as niazd 20, a notion which 
we have attempted to demonstrate is probably the antecedent 
and the key to the meaning of word diyvxos and its cognates 
in the unknown scripture which is the source of these terms in 
I and II Clement, certainly, and probably in James and Hermas 
as well. 

In conclusion it should be recalled that the doctrine of the 
Two Ways, which is found not only in the Didache and Barnabas, 
but also in Mandate VI of The Shepherd, is itself a Jewish con- 
ception derived from Deut 11 26 #., 30 15-19; and Jer 218. In 
Test. Ash 134. the two ways, (one good the other evil) are 
intimately connected with the two yesarim. Moreover, the 
descriptions of the two ways in Mand. VI presents a number 
of striking parallels with the descriptions to be found, for ex- 
ample, in Sifre, Tanhuma, and Ecclesiastes Rabbah.*° 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I am indebted to the Editor of this JouRNAL for calling my 
attention to the fact that one of the fragments of Philo, (in 
Mangey II, 663) is entitled: wepl deed@v xal dupixwv, although 
the term diuxos itself does not occur in the fragment. However, 
it should be noted that Mangey himself wrote as follows con- 
cerning the source from which the fragment in question was 
taken: 


““Sequentur fragmenta alia extracta ex. Cod. MS. Collegiit Ludovict Magni, 
Soc. Jes. qui sic inscribitur: "Iwavvov IIpecBurépov cat Movaxod rod 
Aapacknvod éxroyGv BiBXiov A xai B. Titulorum vero discrepantia, tum 
inversa ordinis ratio, liquido sunt argumento excerptorem hunc alium esse 
a Damasceno illo Sacrorum Farallelorum autore’’™. 


10 Sifre, Deut Re’eh, § 53, ed. Friedmann, 86a; Tanhuma, Debarim, Re’eh, 
§ 3; Eccles R., 1:14 §1. 
 Philonis Judaei opera, T. Mangey, London 1742, vol. I1:660. 
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Mangey, therefore, gives to the compiler of these extracts the 
name ‘‘Johannus Monachus ineditus”’. 

Now the real John of Damascus also has a series of quotations 
under the heading: repi dupixwv, cai radiyBotdrAwv, kal dora- 
TolvTwy Thy yvwpnv Kal peraBatadv, Migne, P.G., vol. 95, 
col. 1404. In it are included two or three lines from Philo de 
Post. Cainit 8 (M. 1:231, Cohn and Wendtlandt II:6, 17 f.). The 
word diyuxos does not, of course, occur in this quotation either. 
Other passages cited by Damascenus include Hos 7 1, Sirach 1 28 
(Vg 1 36), 2 14, reading: obai xapdig dtooq (not found in LXX of 
the latter verse) kal GuapTwArA@ émtBeBnxdre Eri dbo tpiBous, 
and, as might be expected, James 1 s. 

Thus it was natural for Damascenus to employ as part of the 
title to this section of his work the word diy~vxos, familiar to 
the reader of the New Testament from the Epistle of James. 
The same consideration undoubtedly explains the appearance 
of this word in the title to the fragment in Mangey I1:663. 
The second of the three paragraphs assembled under this head- 
ing does contain the word dtxévous, a term found also in Philo 
de Sacrif. 5, (M. I1:269) and Quod omnis Prob. 21 (M. I1:469). 
I conclude, therefore, that the word diyvxos was not in the 
vocabulary of Philo. If, as I have tried to demonstrate, James 
and Hermas, as well as I and II Clement derived this word from 
the apocryphal source called ‘the prophetic message” (6 mpo- 
g@ntixds Adyos II Clem. XI:2), that scripture in all probability 
contained the earliest known literary use of the term dipvuxos. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


An Outline of Biblical Theology, by Millar Burrows. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1946. Pp. xii+380. $3.50. 


The lack of satisfactory works in English on Biblical Theology is frequently 
noted and deplored, and there is an increasing demand for what is called ‘the 
theological interpretation’ of the Bible. To meet this demand is less simple, 
however, than it once was. For it is quite impossible to turn the back on all 
the work of modern scholarship, with its strong emphasis on historical develop- 
ment. It is one thing to react against the long-prevailing tendency to do no 
more than trace the development of Israelite religion from its primitve Semitic 
background through Moses and the prophets to the religion of the New Testa- 
ment; but to present a systematic statement of the theology of the Bible, or 
even of the Old Testament, is quite another, and one that abound in pitfalls. 
Nor can it be satisfactorily attempted unless the historical development is 
kept constantly in mind. To read the whole story in the light of its culmination 
in the New Testament, and to read back the theology of the New Testament 
into the Old, is as unsatisfying as it is to read the whole in the light only of 
the Canaanite religion, of which we have so much fuller knowledge to-day 
than we had two decades ago. In any systematization a historical sense must 
be preserved, and this means that the backward look and the forward look 
must be held together in a tension that is never eased. Hence, while a dynamic 
unity may be found in the Bible, it is idle to look for a static unity. If, there- 
fore, a Biblical theology is attempted, instead of a history of the development 
of religion, there must be a recognition of the movement of thought on each 
of the subjects under which the theology is systematized, and the theology 
must embody a good deal of the history of religion. 

It is such a work that Professor Burrows has given us, and for its writing he 
has the best of qualifications. His first-hand knowledge of Biblical archaeology 
ensures that he does not forget that out of which Israelite religion sprang, 
while interest in the New Testament ensures that he does not overstress the 


origins. Throughout he writes as a scholar fully acquainted with every side 
221 
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of modern Biblical study, who desires to give its full weight to every side of 
that study. His book is richly documented with Biblical references, but makes 
relatively few references to the writings of modern writers, since it is addressed 
to a wider public than his fellow-scholars. That it is a competent and reliable 
study, which will have a wide usefulness, is guaranteed by the name of its 
author. Yet the reviewer must confess to a measure of disappointment — 
perhaps because had awaited the book with so much eagerness, and was per- 
suaded that Professor Burrows could give us book that would be somehow 
more alive, and that would arouse more interest in its subject. At the same 
time he recognizes with gratitude the importance of the work here provided, 
which is without rival in its own field in English or in any other language. 

The weight of interest throughout the book is in the New Testament, and 
it is less a Biblical Theology than a book on the theology of the New Testa- 
ment, with some attention to the Old Testament background of the themes 
it deals with. The teleological bias of the treatment is therefore somewhat 
too strong. For instance, in the chapter on ‘Christ’ the sections deal with 
‘Christ as Prophet and Lawgiver,’ ‘Christ as Priest and Suffering Servant,’ 
‘Christ as King: Messiah, Son of David,’ ‘Son of Man,’ ‘The Son of God,’ etc. 
Thus Burrows begins with Christ and then looks back into the Old Testament 
for the relevant background. The reviewer would have preferred to begin 
the other way, to deal first with the ideas of the Old Testament, and then to 
see how far and how the New Testament responded to them. In that case the 
chapter on ‘Christ’ would not have stood next after those dealing with ‘Author- 
ity and Revelation’ and ‘God,’ for while Christ is the basis of the New Testa- 
ment, the hopes to which He responded were the goal of the Old. ‘Similarly 
the sacrificial system of the Old Testament is reduced to the importance it 
has for the New Testament, and has but a few pages devoted to it. If the 
reviewer may temper his appreciation with criticism, it is here that his major 
criticism would lie. The Old Testament has a greater claim to figure in its 
own right in a Biblical Theology than it does here. Nowhere does the author 
read back the New Testament into the Old, but his use of the Old Testament 
is largely determined by his exposition of the New." 

It is impossible to examine in detail all the writer’s positions, but a few may 


t One of the clearest indications of this is on p. 274, where Burrows states 
that since John 4 20-% makes Christianity forever independent of any local 
attachment, further discussion of sacred places is unnecessary for the purposes 
of blblical theology. 
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be selected. In dealing with the problem of authority in religion, Burrows 
rejects the authority of the church, while declaring the authority of the Bible 
to be inadequate (p. 9). He observes that ‘the modern mind cannot accept 
any external compulsion in matters of belief,’ and would seem to hold that 
for every man the final authority is within himself. He says: ‘what is ulti- 
mately authoritative for us is that which commands the assent of our own 
best judgment, accepted as the witness of the Spirit within us’ (p. 50). That 
this is not really sufficient is admitted elsewhere, however, where Burrows 
emphasizes other factors. For the interplay between will and belief is not to 
be ignored. A man may easily mistake his own stubbornness of will for intel- 
lectual integrity, and while it is true that belief cannot be compelled, it is 
equally true that loyalty cannot be compelled. But the lack of the one may 
be as much revolt against authority as the lack of the other, and may there- 
fore be no evidence that that against which a man rebels is without authority. 
Any satisfying solution of the thorny problem of authority in religion must 
therefore take account of objective factors, as well as of subjective; it must 
also have regard to more than intellectual factors, for religious belief is always 
something more than an intellectual matter. This Burrows well recognizes 
when he shows that we need not await a conclusive demonstration of truth 
before we accept anything as revealed. We may act on ‘an inner conviction 
so intuitive and unreasoned . . . and yet so compelling that we can only regard 
it as a witness of God’s Spirit in our hearts’ (p. 42). Nevertheless, he observes, 
it is dangerous to follow blindly every strong impulse or inhibition on the 
assumption that it is the voice of God. While there is much here that is well 
said, the reviewer cannot feel that the problem is really solved, or that we 
are given adequate guidance to distinguish the intuitioris that ought to be 
followed from those that ought not, or to know when intellectual scepticism 
is a legitimate ground for withholding belief, and when it is to be transcended. 

Similarly the question of miracle and prophecy is more complex than the 
reader might suppose. The author observes that ‘we cannot use the [biblical] 
miracles to prove the divine origin of the Bible, because we are dependent on 
the Bible itself for the record of their occurrence. The argument from miracles 
is thus like trying to prove the credibility of a witness by facts for which we 
have only his own testimony’ (p. 17). But why not? Every court has to do 
that every day. Two witnesses present divergent statements of the facts, 
but the court does not just shrug the shoulders and sit in helpless indecision. 
It has to test the credibility of the witnesses by the close scrutiny of the 
testimony, and then to accept the evidence of the witness that survives the 
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test. No witness is required to provide a witness of his reliability as a witness, 
or the process would never end. The testimony of no witness is uncritically 
accepted, even if there is no conflicting evidence; nor is it uncritically rejected. 
And similarly, while we cannot blindly use the miracles of the Bible as the 
guarantee of its divine origin, neither should we lightly dismiss them as ir- 
relevant. There is a widely differing testimony value in the miracles recorded 
in the Bible, but there are some things that can survive scrutiny. Thus there 
is no reason to doubt that the Israelites were delivered from Egypt in some 
signal way, of which they were only spectators; there is no reason to doubt 
that Moses went to them in Egypt in the name of a God not hitherto wor- 
shipped by them, at least by that name, and promised them deliverance. 
Here is a miracle, which has testimony value, not because it was an event 
contrary to nature and therefore of divine origin, but because it responded to 
the prior promise of Moses with timely effect, yet could neither be controlled 
by Moses nor foreseen by the exercise of ordinary human powers. In the same 
way the argument from prophecy cannot be applied in any flat and uncritical 
way, yet it does yield material which has evidential value. To overstress these 
arguments is dangerous and bad; but it is desirable not to underestimate them. 

Reference to one or two points of lesser importance must close this already 
too lengthy review. On p. 24 we are told that there is a discrepancy in the 
Gospels as to whether Jesus said ‘kingdom of God’ or ‘kingdom of heaven.’ 
But if He spoke Aramaic the discrepancy disappears, since both could be 
legitimate renderings of the same phrase, the one into idiomatic Greek and 
the other literal. On p. 220 it is stated that the essentially magical character 
of the Old Testament rites of atonement is shown by the fact that atonement 
is sometimes said to be made ‘before God,’ and not merely ‘to’ Him. It is 
improbable that the use of this preposition is relevant evidence here at all. 
More probably it is simply due to reverence for God. In the book of Daniel 
we frequently find that men speak ‘before’ the king, instead of ‘to’ him, while 
the latter usage is normal in relation to others. 

It would be improper to close this review without renewed appreciation 
for the wealth of Biblical material assembled in this book, and renewed ex- 
pression of gratitude for this pioneer treatment for our generation of its theme. 
Old Testament theologies have appeared in German, and also New Testament 
theologies, while it is many years since either appeared in English, save in 
short articles. But a Biblical Theology such as this has no modern predeces- 
sors known to the reviewer. 

H. H. RowLey 
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The Re-discovery of the Old Testament, by H. H. Rowley. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. 314. $3.00. 


This new book by Professor Rowley is another witness to the awakening 
of interest in the religion of the Bible and a staunch defense of the Old Testa- 
ment not only as indispensably preliminary to the New, but as indispensable 
in and for itself for an apprehension of both Jewish and Christian faith. 
The book is happily dedicated to the late H. Wheeler Robinson, who has done 
more in our generation to communicate the mentality of the biblical writers 
and the theological significance of the Old Testament than any other English- 
speaking scholar. Professor Rowley in a succession of clear and constructive 
volumes promises to be a worthy successor to Principal Robinson. In the 
present volume he covers a great diversity of subjects — archaeological, 
historical, psychological, and above all theological, but they are all held 
together by a controlling religious point of view. The book should have a 
deep interest for the intelligent layman. The scholar will be chiefly interested 
in the writer’s position on controversial questions and in his understanding of 
the nature of Israel’s religion. 

After a discussion of the permanent religious value of the Old Testament, 
Professor Rowley devotes two chapters to archaeology. In the first of these 
he selects an astonishingly large number of “the more notable discoveries to 


illustrate the light thrown on the historical, cultural, and religious background 
of the Old Testament”; in the second he focusses chiefly upon the Exodus to 
show the way in which archaeology bears on a single critical problem. The 


chapter on the meaning of history represents an intensely realistic, even 
daring, view of the historical character of divine revelation. It has almost 
a decisive importance. The historical character and reality of election and 
grace are convincingly stated. The chapter on monotheism avoids the excesses 
of rational interpretation, on the one hand, and the theories of primitive 
monotheism and Mosaic monotheism, on the other. The view of Mosaic 
religion as of the historical Moses himself is extraordinarily attractive, but 
will meet with firm dissent in many quarters. The chapter on Judaism is 
one of the most judicious and discriminating in the book. Rowley criticizes 
the common antithesis between the Law and the Prophets and marshalls the 
various major contributions of historical Judaism to religion in a most telling 
fashion. 


One of the most striking features of this book is the way in which it serves 
as a corrective on many matters of biblical scholarship. The importance of 
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archaeology is recognized, but one is warned against the excessive claims of the 
archaeologist who claims too much on the basis of a single though major and 
many-sided discipline. The importance of historical criticism and history for 
an understanding of the Old Testament records is superbly stated, but one is 
guarded against the pitfalls of historicism. The discussion of individualism 
will not meet the approval of all scholars, but it represents a legitimate protest 
against extreme views of social solidarity. The presence of prediction in 
prophecy and its theological importance for Old Testament religion, especially 
in Second Isaiah, are evaluated. Many will find the discussion of prophetic 
ecstasy wise and discerning. The difficulty with this whole subject is really 
one of terminology. 

In a book of such wide scope and one which touches upon a vast number of 
highly controversial issues, there are naturally many places where the reader 
will disagree sharply with Professor Rowley’s position. Many will not support 
his interpretation of the prophetic attitude toward sacrifice. Others will 
reject his view that the portrait of the Suffering Servant ‘‘was not the deduc- 
tion from any historical suffering of Israel, for history knows of none that could 
sustain it’ (p. 202). In the first chapter a view is held which might be cari- 
catured by saying that Scriptural passages mean what they come to mean, 
but what is more probably meant is that it is important to understand these 
careers that biblical passages achieve. Habent sua fata libelli. ‘Beyond the 
understanding of Old Testament teaching as its first readers or hearers under- 
stood it, we need to understand the meaning it has come to have in its develop- 
ing life, the unfolding meaning it has yielded down the years, and ofttimes the 
fuller meaning it may have for some of us in Christ” (p. 21). This may have 
a large measure of important truth, but it is equally important to make our- 
selves very clear and to know what it is that we are doing. At no point 
in this engaging volume does Professor Rowley undercut the central pre- 
suppositions of biblical scholarship. Rather, his book is a strong re-enforcement 
of scholarly disciplines for understanding the religion of the Bible. 


James MUILENBURG 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, by Norman H. Snaith. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. 251. $2.75. 


Dr. Snaith of Wesley College (Headingley, Leeds) through this book has 
rendered a real service to biblical students lacking all knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek, but at the same time may induce those familiar with these lan- 
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guages to modify some of their notions about the meaning of basic religious 
terms. 

The plan of the book is original, and does not correspond to that of any 
type of familiar Old Testament manuals. It comes closest to being a theology 
of the Old Testament, without however treating the subject in all its phases. 
The author discusses the religious ideas of the Old Testament which are 
“distinctive,” i. e., different from those of other religions, and their echoes in 
the New Testament, particularly in Paul’s Epistles. Since he is convinced 
that religious ideas are ultimately determined by the notions held on the nature 
of the deity, he has mainly devoted his book to an investigation of divine 
attributes and functions. Notwithstanding his philological research, his 
main interest is theological: he cares less for the study of origins than for 
eternal values, more for the oak that is to be than for the acorn in the distant 
past. His emphasis on ‘the importance of the historically later’ is charac- 
teristic of the current phase of Old Testament study, in which “historicism” 
is frowned upon by our younger scholars: the discovery of historical facts 
through a critical investigation of the sources is regarded as less important 
than the repercussions of research on contemporary faith and morals. 

The chief topics of the book are the following: the holiness, righteousness, 
salvation, covenant-love, election love, and spirit of God. Dr. Snaith rightly 
goes to the root of the matter, by searching for the real meaning of the per- 
tinent Hebrew and Greek words. Thus he concludes, in connection with 
holiness, that the root gd¥ (holy) refers positively to the divine as the ‘‘Wholly 
Other” of Rudolph Otto, not negatively to what is not man’s, and involves 
an embryo ethical content; that frm ‘is non-godesh [non-holy] to one god 
because of its, association with another god” and hol [hil] ‘is non-godesh 
because of its association with man.” The reviewer has usually understood 
lrm as ‘taboo’ and fil as ‘profane,’ but he finds these new interpretations both 
suggestive and plausible. The author has also thrown some light on a problem 
which has puzzled this reviewer: the eventual moralization of God’s godesh 
(holiness) so that it becomes almost synonymous with sedagah (righteousness) 
in such passages as Is 5 16. The root sdq (righteous) ‘‘signifies that standard 
which God maintains in this world. It is the norm by which all must be 
judged.”” If such is the case, we may perhaps compare the word with the 
Egyptian m3'‘t (the right, the correct cosmic and social order) and the Indo- 
Iranian arta (Indian tta, Iranian aSa) or the universal correct order. But 
through nationalism and selfishness the noblest words acquire a one-sided 
meaning (as “justice, democracy, freedom” in our own time), and thus the 
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words from the sdg root came to mean the vindication or salvation of the 
Jews (not to speak of ‘“‘almsgiving”’). 

Another attractive suggestion is that " ’ahabah is God’s Election-Love, 
whilst chesed [sd] is His Covenant-Love.”’ I like to translate chesed as ‘loyalty,’ 
and I do not feel certain that, as Snaith believes, the etymological meaning 
of the root is ‘keenness, eagerness.’ He is right in saying that the word means 
‘faithfulness’ rather than ‘kindness’; but it hardly seems necessary to pre- 
suppose a formal ‘covenant’ whenever chesed is involved. The treatment of 
ruak (wind, spirit) could have been more searching: the word stands for more 
than “Power, Strength, Life.’’ If we really understood this elusive word we 
would probably know better what the ancient Israelites thought of God, 
man, and living beings; and we would have a better idea of what a Hebrew 
prophet was understood to be. 

These random reflections, it is hoped, will induce the reader to look at this 
stimulating and provocative book. 


RosBertT H. PFEIFFER 


Etudes sur le récit du paradis et de la chute dans la Genése, by Paul Humbert 
(Memoires de l’ Université de Neuchdtel, Tome XIV). Neuchatel: Secrétariat 
de I’Université, 1940, pp. 193. 


Paul Humbert’s analysis of Genesis 2 and 3 is original, stimulating, and 
effectively presented. He writes not only with close attention to the minutiae 
of the Biblical text, but with comprehension of the history of criticism, and 
his discussions are accompanied with succinct presentations and evaluations 
of the opinions of other scholars. This alone would make the book valuable. 
There are frequent summaries of the arguments being presented, and the many 
ramifications of his thesis are brought together in an excellent synthesis in 
the final chapter. Humbert’s numerous detailed word studies represent the 
kind of careful analysis without which accurate scholarship is impossible. He 
limits his research to the oral and literary sources of the myth, excluding dis- 
cussion of ultimate origins and comparative studies. Scholars who disagree 
with his main thesis will yet find here a solid contribution to the understanding 
of many aspects of this important myth. 

The author begins by analyzing fourteen supposed doublets which have 
been taken as evidence that there are two parallel and continuous sources in 
Gen, 2 and 3. He rejects all but two of the doublets. For example, the rain 
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in 25 is not incompatible with the éd in 26, for the former is tne natural 
agent of vegetation growth, while the latter is a miraculous agent employed 
by Yahweh to moisten the soil in order to make it malleable as clay which 
could be used in the molding of man, animals, and vegatation. The two 
trees do not constitute a doublet. Humbert accepts Budde’s reconstruction 
of 2 9 which puts the tree of knowledge in the center of the garden, but he 
considers the reference to the tree of life in 2 9b a gloss. Originally the tree 
of life was not mentioned until 3 22, 24, and it was hidden in the garden. It 
was natural that it should remain in the background until the critical moment 
when there was danger of its discovery, i e., after the acquisition of knowledge. 
Most readers are already familiar with this hypothesis of Humbert. However, 
we can best take the reference to the tree of life in 2 9 as anticipatory, if it is 
true that the tree was hidden. Or we may assume that Adam felt no need of 
eating from the tree of life until after his sin, for his relationship with God 
was such that he felt he could depend on God’s grace for the gift of immortality 
(see the later discussion of the original mortal status of man). Humbert 
argues against a double condemnation of man, to nomadism (3 18, 19¢) and to 
agriculture (3 17cd, 19a), for there is no reference to nomadism since the phrase 
“herb of the field’’ in 3 18 is used exclusively of vegetation of cuv!tivable lands, 
while “thorns and thistles’’ or “dust” do not necessitate any desert or steppe 
milieu. The doublet suggested by Begrich, that 3 i9b and 19¢ respectively 
picture man returning to the ground and to the dust, is nothing more than 
chiastic poetic form, while Gunkel’s supposed double expulsion of man in 
3 23 and 2 is also only literary form. Humbert objects to Schmidt’s theory 
of a doublet in the provisions for clothing man in 3 7 and 21 (i. e., fig leaves and 
skin tunics), explaining the latter as necessary for the more inclement environ- 
ment outside the garden. In contrast with Mowinckel, Gunkel, and others, 
he does not take the double name Yahweh Elohim as evidence of two sources. 
He reiterates his previously published theory that late Hebrew literature had 
a certain preference for this double name, and that Gen. 2 4b-3 2 was in this 
period used as a liturgical pericope, and for this use the double name was 
preferred to the original Yahweh. He suggests that perhaps the double 
name was used in part because of the nature of the subject, so as not to im- 
plicate the sacrosanct, transcendent name Yahweh by itself in the terrestial 
affairs which involved a tragedy as lamentable as this. The use of Eléhim 
in the dialogue between the serpent and Eve is understandable on similar 
grounds, and parallels for this can be found in the Chronicler. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, Humbert successfully meets the arguments for two sources in Gen. 
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2 4b-3 24. He considers 2 10-14 a gloss, for here paradise is in the north at the 
source of the rivers, while in 2 8 and 3 24 it is east of Canaan. 

Humbert does find what he thinks two real doublets, and it is here, at a 
crucial point for his thesis, that the reviewer parts company with him. The 
first is 2 8 and 2 9, with the planting of the garden in 2 8 superfluous in view 
of 29, where there are created from the ground (adéma) those same trees 
which in 3 6 are placed in the garden (gam). This is not a doublet, however, if 
one assumes that the ground in 2 9 includes the ground of the garden. Hum- 
bert believes that the idea of the adama completely watered by the éd and 
covered with trees excludes the idea of a more limited garden. This depends 
in part on his theory of separate myths of creation and paradise, which we 
shall examine shortly. It is also taking too literally the statement in 2 6 that 
the éd watered all the surface of the ground, for if Eden is a steppe or desert 
(which may be questioned), the Yahwist may be presuming that the idea of 
the ground thus watered by the éd did not preclude the existence of desert 
areas. Humbert’s other doublet is 2 8 and 2 15, wherein he sees a double 
installation of man in paradise. The repetition, however, serves a literary 
purpose in providing an adequate setting for Yahweh’s command concerning 
the tree of knowledge. In any case, 2 15 is a key verse in Humbert’s inter- 
pretation, and will be discussed later. 

Although he finds no support for postulating two continuous or parallel 
strands or sources in Gen 24 b-3 24, Humbert maintains that the Yahwist has 
joined elements of a paradise myth with extracts from a myth of creation. 
The creation myth appears in 2 4b-7, 9a, 15, 18-24; 3 20. The verses accredited 
to the paradise myth are 2 8, 9b, 16, 17, 25; 3 1-19, 21-24. The nature of the data 
for the former makes him think it possible that the Yahwist had a written 
document as his source for the myth of creation. The myth of creation serves 
as the framework or context, but the Yahwist has subordinated everything 
to the paradise perspective, and it is here that we find the Yahwist’s own ideas. 
In the paradise myth (cf. 2 8) there is the garden of Eden, a sort of oasis in 
a desert (cf. Akkad. edinu); in the creation myth (cf. 2 92) there is the ground, 
adam, the cultivable soil, without any restrictive locale. The reviewer would 
agree with Budde that 2 9a is a simple episode of the planting of the garden 
recounted in 2 8, and one cannot argue that the lack of a suffix on adama ia 
2 9a excludes any reference to the garden of Eden. Humbert ascribes 2 8 
and 2 9b to the paradise theme, but 2 9% to the adama theme, despite the 
similarity of the description of the trees of the addmd in 2 9a and the tree in 
the garden in 3 6. It seems to be reasoning in a circle to argue that the descrip- 
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j 
tion of the trees of the adam in 2 9a has been secondarily applied to the tree 
of knowledge in the garden in 36. Is it not simpler to suppose that 2 9 
includes reference to the trees of the garden? There seems to the reviewer 
to be no necessarily contradictory attitude toward agriculture in 2 5 and 3 23, 
the first favorable and the second unfavorable. The implication may be that 
had man not sinned his agricultural labors would not have been onerous, 
for he would not have had to work a ground that had been cursed. By con- 
trast, Humbert thinks that the paradise myth looked on agriculture as a 
malediction, for man did not have to work in the garden, while the adama 
or creation myth regarded it as the natural occupation of man and comes 
from a peasant milieu. Opposed to this is 2 15, where man has to till and keep 
the garden of Eden. Humbert would escape this by following Begrich’s 
emendation of 2 15, reading adaémé rather than gan, on the grounds that the 
suffixes are feminine and not masculine, and so presuppose an original adémé, 
since gan is masculine. This is a dubious emendation, for the probability is 
that gan here is taken as feminine, and we note that in Neo-Babylonian we 
have gannatu, and compare Syriac ganneté@ and Arabic gannatun. The argu- 
ment that a paradise that one must cultivate and keep is a contradiction in 
terms is valid only in the light of a preconceived view of the nature of that 
paradise. The reviewer has often found himself closest to paradise when 
working in his garden! Actually, the Yahwist did not conceive of a paradise 
in which man had nothing to occupy himself. Presumably, he walked with 
Yahweh in the cool of the evening after his labors. There is little reason to 
ascribe the garden in 2 15 to the harmonization of a Yahwist redactor. 

In further support of his view, Humbert finds one series of passages in which 
man appears endowed with discernment from the moment of his creation 
(2 9a, 15, 19, 20, 23; 3 20) and another where man appears as an innocent without 
knowledge until after eating from the tree of knowledge (3 5, 6, 23). This, 
however, may only mean that Humbert is wrong in interpreting knowledge 


of good and evil as knowledge in general, and that however we interpret 
knowledge of good and evil, that interpretation should not include knowledge 
of agriculture, of the names and species of animals, or the ability to recognize 


a tree as good or woman as the proper mate for man. In any case, when 
recounting 2 23 the Yahwist was concerned at the moment with an explanation 
of the origins of marriage, and was not bothered by its apparent contradiction 
with man’s later recognition of his nakedness, if, indeed, there is a contra- 
diction. The details of a myth are not to be viewed from the aspect of logical 
consistency, but from the standpoint of the multiple purposes of the author. 
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Humbert presumes that the naming of Eve as the mother of all living in 3 20 
is out of place, and that it should come following an account of the first ex- 
perience of love which was originally recounted in the creation myth between 
2 23 and 2 24, but which has been eliminated by the Yahwist in favor of the 
paradise myth which pictured the first cohabitation after the fall. Humbert 
also finds a differentiation in the attitude toward the union of the sexes, the 
myth of creation counting it a good thing, but the myth of paradise viewing 
it with pessimism and resting it upon a malediction (contrast 2 18, 23, 24 with 
3 7, 16). However, though nakedness and guilt are here associated, as we also 
find them associated in the prophetic literature (Jer 13 22, 23; Ez 16 36, 39; 
Hos 2 10), there is nowhere here a malediction upon sexual union as such, and 
it is not child-birth but the pain of child-birth which is the punishment. 

Humbert’s interpretation of the knowledge of good and evil is dependent 
upon the validity of his analysis of Genesis 2 and 3 into a creation myth and 
a paradise myth. Accepting this analysis, his interpretation of the knowledge 
of good and evil as knowledge in general, as ‘savoir’ or “la connaissance de 
quoi que ce soit,” naturally follows. To reach this conclusion one must con- 
sider relevant the data from only those verses which are ascribed to the 
paradise myth, for the verses accredited to the creation myth presuppose some 
knowledge on the part of man before his fall. Humbert makes a detailed 
word study of the expression “good and evil” in its various contexts. He finds 
an exclusively moral connotation only in Eccl 12 14, and considers Deut 1 39 
and Is 7 15, 16 the most pertinent parallels, where it has no exclusively moral 
connotation but designates all the objects of knowledge and discernment 
which characterize the age of reason as over against the condition of ignorance 
and innocence before maturity. The expression, however, is used in contexts 
which are much concerned with issues of morality (see especially 2 Sam 13 22). 
The reviewer thinks the Yahwist intended to symbolize by the act of eating 
the fruit both religious and moral sin, and that the results of eating the fruit 
‘ are expressed in terms of sexual awareness because the problems of sexual 
morality are so primary in human society, and were so in Hebrew society, as 
the prophetic literature dramatically illustrates. The Yahwist was not con- 
demning sexual intercourse as such, as we see from 2 23, which Humbert of 
course ascribes to the creation myth. A good case can be made for inter- 
preting the fruit as any and every sin, moral and-or religious. 

As Humbert pictures it, before the fall man did not know anything; he 
was ignorant in all domains of knowledge, and had no discernment of anything 
at all. Man is pictured as a child (enfant) who should obey without question, 
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just because it was God who ordered and who would punish as one punishes 
a child not yet capable of personal moral judgment (does one?). Man’s sin 
was not a moral error, but a revolt of the creature against God. His sin was 
religious and not moral, a defect in obedience and faith and not of conscience. 
The story concerns the religious conscience, not the moral conscience. Since 
there is no question of moral responsibility, the disproportion between a 
simple peccadillo like eating a fruit and a punishment of such great severity 
loses what would otherwise be a morally illogical and shocking aspect. This 
is, I think, an issue which would not have occurred to the Yahwist, for Adam 
was not only Adam but Man who by reason of his sins is driven from paradise; 
and the fact of sin, not the nature or size of the sin, is the significant aspect 
of the story. Humbert identifies the sin as that of the child who refused to 
remain the child of God, in a state of child-like innocence and ignorance. 
He adds that the temptation was not in the divine scheme of things, for the 
intervention of the serpent was not foreseen or wished by God. Gen 3 does 
not present a setting to test man, and the serpent serves to relieve Yahweh 
of all responsibility in the drama of original sin. Why, then, did Yahweh 
plant the tree in the garden in the first place? 

One of the most fruitful of Humbert’s discussions is devoted to answering 
the question whether man was created mortal (with Gunkel, Schmidt, Ungnad, 
Kohler) or immortal (Budde, Bohl, Meinhold, Obbink, Staerk; cf. Vriezen’s 
“fragile” rather than inevitably mortal). A fine resumé and evaluation of 
six different viewpoints of scholars toward the role of the tree of life in Gen 2 
and 3 is given. Humbert holds that the tree of life remained hidden, and 
without knowledge it could not but be inaccessible. He concludes that man 
was created essentially mortal, being molded from the dust of the ground 
as were the animals, and the punishment for his sin was not mortality but 
pain of work. The serpent does not question the mortality of man, but only 
denies that death will be immediate (3 5). Eternal life was an opportunity 
missed, a possible grace that was lost. By the fall virtual mortality became 
effective mortality. Mortality was not a punishment, but the natural con- 
dition of man. Effective mortality was the consequence of sin, not the punish- 
ment for sin. Humbert agrees with Kéhler that the O. T. knows nothing of 
a death which would be the punishment of man. On the other hand, immor- 
tality was not the necessary consequence of obedience, for it rested on the 
grace of God as a free gift. The reviewer has much sympathy with this view- 
point. He would only ask the further question whether the Yahwist may not 
have thought that death was impossible within the garden of Eden because 
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of the very nature of the garden as the home of God, and by virtue of the 
presence of the tree of life within it. Certainly the Yahwist pictured man 
made of clay and so essentially mortal. But when God took man from out- 
side the garden and put him in the garden (2 8, 15), may that not have 
been in itself an act of grace which conferred on him immortality until he 
sinned? 

Humbert adds a final chapter on the image of God in the Old Testament. 
He disagrees with Calvin’s conception of imago Dei, which rejects an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation in terms of corporal resemblance and which regards 
spiritual regeneration as the restoration of that image. He makes a detailed 
word-study of “image and likeness” in the Old Testament, and concludes 
that the reference in Gen 1 26 f. is to the exterior aspect of the deity of whom 
man was the tangible effigy, and that there is no allusion to spiritual similitude. 
The term “likeness” implies a concrete resemblance, but only in general, and 
the P source uses it to avoid a too materialistic interpretation which might 
have been got from “image” alone. The P source does not think of the image 
as defaced by the fall, and, in fact, its ideology is incompatible with the 
doctrine of the fall, which it ignores. Humbert interprets the imago Dei as 
the culminating point of the theology and anthropology of the Old Testament, 
and makes illuminating comparisons with the ideology in Gen 2 and 3. 

This book is of great importance for those interested in Biblical theology. 
The reviewer has been able only to hint at the wide variety of problems raised 
in and by the book, and has done an injustice to the author by treating his 
closely reasoned and many-sided arguments as summarily as has been neces- 
sary in this brief space. This book will long remain a classic among the dis- 
cussions of the Hebrew myth of paradise and the fall of man. 


HERBERT GorRDON May 


Studies in the Name Israel in the Old Testament, by G. A. Danell. Upsala: 
Appelbergs Boktryckeriaktiebolag, 1946. Pp. 334. 


Recent years have witnessed the rise of a remarkably productive Scan- 
dinavian school of Old Testament and Semitic studies. To this group belong 
such names as Nyberg and Engnell, whose recent works have received wide 
attention and to which the present doctoral dissertation shows some debt. 
Dr. Danell makes relatively little mention of Mowinckel’s work although the 
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excellent bibliography at the end includes no fewer than five major titles. 
Johannes Pedersen’s magnum opus is referred to not infrequently, and Danell 
records his debt to Sven Linder and George Widengren. In a way it is un- 
fortunate to speak of a Scandinavian school, for the monographs and studies 
do not have such uniformity as the word ‘school’ might suggest. At the same 
time it seems clear that Danell allies himself with the methods of Nyberg 
and Engnell, and this has not been of great advantage to him, for the present 
dissertation is least convincing where their methods and results are most in 
evidence. This is not to deny any value to the notable contributions we have 
had from these scholars, but it is to call attention to the dangers of breaking 
away too radically from fairly well established methods of literary and textual 
criticism. 

The purpose of Dr. Danell’s work is to investigate the use and occurrence 
of the name Israel from the point of view of terminology. The major uses of 
the word are familiar to all readers of the Old Testament. On the face of it, 
it would seem that such an investigation would yield little of importance, and 
I think it must be said that there is one level of discussion and emerging 
conclusion which is not particularly striking or illuminating. On the other 


hand, in the course of the study a large number of issues are raised which are 
of great interest. The introduction is occupied chiefly with a defence of the 


writer’s method. It represents a practical repudiation of literary criticism. 
“In my opinion,” writes Danell, ‘the definite and essential aim of Old Testa- 
ment study ought .. to be to try to interpret the Old Testament texts in their 
present form.” His attitude to the text is expressed in the motto, “‘Respect 
and confidence for the Massoretic tradition, both in the details of the text 
and in literary contexts great and small.” What the former principle leads 
to is all too obvious throughout the dissertation; as to the latter, while the 
general principle is both sound and important, it is possible to adhere too 
slavishly even to the massoretic text. The opposite extreme of method is 
represented in L. Rost’s Israel bei den Propheten (Stuttgart, 1937), and one 
sympathizes with much that Danell has to say in criticism of what frequently 
appears to be an almost cavalier excision of the text. 

The opening chapter on the etymology of the name Israel (pp. 15-28) is a 
succinct statement of the linguistic problem involved. Beginning with the 
loci classici, Gen 32 23-33 and Hos 124 f., we are given a good statement of 
the character of folk etymology in the Old Testament. Then various attempts 
at the scientific derivation of the name are listed with convenient references 
to the relevant literature. Depending on the work of Sachsse and Naor, 
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Danell derives the word Israel from the root .w or wx. He believes it probable 
that the names Israel, Jeshurun, and Asher are identical, all of them represent- 
ing the divine name. The second chapter takes up the difficult and complicated 
question of the origin of the people of Israel. The Wellhausen position is 
repudiated, yet the origin of the Deuteronomic Code in Josiah’s reign and 
the hand of the Deuteronomist in the historical books are amply recognized. 
A large number of positions are briefly but clearly described. Examination 
of the patriarchal traditions leads to the conclusions that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob “were originally cult heroes and cult founders, that Abraham was 
probably a Hurrian (p. 36), and that the Jacob tradition is indisputably prior 
to the Abraham. In all likelihood Israel was from the beginning more than 
the name of an individual tribe; it was in fact a union of tribes which, 
following Noth, Danell describes as an amphictyony. The name Israel, 
Danell conjectures, was “‘ ‘pre-Israelite’, Canaanite, and originally the name 
of the high god of the Near East in Bethel and later in Shechem.” 

The main investigation opens with an examination of various books of the 
Old Testament. After an examination of the historical work of the Deuter- 
onomist (pp. 50-101) and the Psalms (pp. 102-109), the prophetic books are 
studied in somewhat great detail (pp. 110-269). Indeed, this may be said 
to constitute the body of the work. In every case the relevant data are set 
forth in admirably clear and orderly form. The various usages of the term 
are observed and interpreted. Such an examination raises a large number of 
extremely interesting questions. The books of Amos and Hosea may be taken 
as illustrative. There is little that is secondary in these books. Amos 1 2, 
the Judah oracle in ch. 2, and the euphemistic conclusion are all accepted as 
genuine, as are the most outspoken expressions of future felicity in Hosea. 
The Judah references in Hosea need no change. One can readily see what kind 
of results this will yield where it is a problem of discerning the meaning of 
Judah, Israel, Jacob, Ephraim, etc. 

The references to Bethel in the Book of Amos are usually to the god Bethel: 
e. g. “I will visit the altars of Bethel’ (3 14) and astonishingly 5 5 “but seek 
not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to Beer-sheba: for Gilgal shall 
surely go into captivity, and Bethel shall come to naught.” Commenting 
on the vivid strophes in 4 4-11 Danell asserts that the chief sin of northern 
Israel is the association with other gods at forbidden sanctuaries as over against 
Yahweh, the god of Jerusalem. Amos is here making the claims of Jerusalem 
against the shrines of northern Israel. (p. 118). To the very end Amos hoped 
for the conversion of Northern Israel to the Yahweh cult at Jerusalem. 
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There is no condemnation of the cult on principle, the condemnation is only 
of foreign gods. In his examination of Hosea Danell finds himself in large 
agreement with Nyberg’s Studien zum Hoseabuch, especially in the references 
to the melek as the name of a god, or according to Nyberg’s more recent view, 
“as the representative of the heavenly Melek and his reflection on earth.” 
Like Amos Hosea sees a future for Israel beyond the doom (chs. 1-3, 14), 
the future in both cases being attached to the restoration of the house of 
David. In Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel there is the same “pan- 
Israelite, Davidic hope of the future, though in different form” (p. 289). 
In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the exiled people who are to become the people of 
the future come from both the Northern and Southern Kingdoms, but Deutero- 
Isaiah ‘“‘does not reckon with northern Israel.’’ When he speaks of Israel or 
Jacob, the meaning is always the Judean community, either in Palestine or 
in exile. This narrowing goes even farther in Trito Isaiah, Haggai, and 
Zechariah to Zion or Jerusalem, the Holy City. 

There is much that is of interest and value in this monograph. The dis- 
cussion is well documented, the bibliography including the works of many 
American scholars is exceptionally full and rich, the painstaking lists of ref- 





erences are useful, and the general construction of the thesis is sound. Many 
important observations are made, from some of which many scholars might 
profit, not least of all his caution that it is wrong to press too hard the 
modes of expression in the Old Testament texts. “Owing to the absence of 
strictness, the limits between various senses are often fluid” (p. 10). Diversity 
of meaning of the same word within the same context does not necessarily 
mean a composite text. This may be disturbing to our efforts at source 
analysis, but Danell is surely right here. Moreover, the dissertation shows 
an exceptional range of interest and learning. It js surely true that literary 
criticism, still less literary critics, is not sacrosanct, and that criticism needs 
itself always to be under the leash of criticism from outside. Yet the dis- 
missal of literary criticism is the reason for the major defect of this work. 
The results are not only unusual, for that would not be serious, but they 
demand strained exegesis of numerous passages and a total picture which 
is less convincing than that which finds its source in the work of the last 
century. The translation runs smoothly and clearly and is only occasionally 
marked by infelicities, but a considerable number of typographical errors 


James MUILENBURG 
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Jahwe als Krieger: Studien zum alttestamentlichen Gottesbild, by Henning 
Fredricksson. Lund (Sweden): C. W. K. Gleerup, 1945. Pp. xii+131. Kro- 
nor 7,50. 


This is a doctoral dissertation presented to the theological faculty of the 
University of Lund. The author found no monograph on this subject and 
set out to suply the lack. The work is divided into two parts: I, Yahweh 
as the leader of an army; II, Yahweh as an individual fighter. 

First, the conceptions of Yahweh as a military leader may be divided into 
three: the tribal god, the god of Sinai, and the god of the land (residing in 
heaven). The tribal-god idea, common to all West Semites, was brought into 
Canaan from the desert. When the tribes were welded together into a people 
or nation, Yahweh became a national god, or god of a people. The tribal 
god is ipso facto a war god and military leader. Hence, the tribal-god idea is 
more primitive and fundamental than that of the war god. 

The Sinai god was a new conception. He was originally a nature god, con- 
nected with Mt. Sinai, awe-inspiring, using thunder and lightning, given to 
theophanies to aid his people, more fearsome and dangerous than the com- 
panionable tribal god. He appeared to Moses, who identified him with the 
tribal god, and thus the two became mixed in the tradition. But the char- 
acteristics of the Sinai god persisted. He tended to stay at Sinai, coming out 
only on occasion. He made the covenant, which the people had to keep or 
lose him. He was vengeful and primitive. The great prophets developed this 
god into the god who would carry out his purposes regardless of Israel, the 
military god who might lead forces against Israel, the world god, the lord of 
history. Yet the anthropomorphic wording used even by the prophets is 
sometimes more from the tribal-god tradition than from that of the Sinai 
god. 

Yahweh as god of the land, but residing in heaven, is a new departure 
found in the J and E documents. This god makes himself known through 
oracles, dreams, and the like. During the later monarchy, there developed, 
under foreign influence, the idea of Yahweh the heavenly king with a court 
of angels or heavenly bodies (Assyrian astral influence). 

The author summarizes thus: as tribal god, Yahweh the warrior is primarily 
the commander who leads his people in battle; as Sinai god and covenant god 
he appears in the same role, though often having by his side various forces 
of nature; finally, as sky god he directs the military operations through coun- 
sels which he gives to the leaders of the people by means of oracles; as sky 
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god, also, he directs the battle through the various powers, forces of nature, 
angels and demons which he sends out. 

Second, the conceptions of Yahweh as an individual warrior may also be 
divided into three: the fighter against the chaos dragon, the battling daemon, 
and the war god who fights in single combat. The dragon-fighting idea of 
Yahweh is non-Israelite, being connected with the Babylonian myth of 
Marduk and Tiamat. The battling-daemon idea, which occurs only sporadi- 
cally, is also of non-Israelite origin, being a survival of a pre-Yahwistic stage 
of folk religion. : 

But the idea of Yahweh, the war god in single combat, is Israelite. Along 
with portrayals of the war god leading his people, we find certain passages 
suggesting single combat, e. g. Deut 1 80 and 204. There are also passages 
connected with the Sinai tradition, in which the mere appearance of the fear- 
some deity is enough to confound any enemy. 

In conclusion, the author discusses the role of the idea of Yahweh as a 
warrior in Old Testament theology and in the religious life of Israel. 

(a) It has given Yahweh the stamp of a live, active deity. (b) It led the 
way to monotheism by emphasis on the great power of Yahweh. This great 
power eventually became omnipotence. (c) It caused also other qualities to 
be attributed to Yahweh, such as holiness (in the primitive sense), fearsome- 
ness, strength, craftiness, and wisdom. (d) Certain emotions were attributed 
to the deity, such as anger, jealousy, vengefulness and delight in destruction 
and bloodletting. 

The martial spirit, so strong in early Israel, gradually died out, until there 
is hardly any trace of it in the Wisdom Literature. Nevertheless, the idea of 
Yahweh as a warrior left certain valuable deposits in the religious life of 
Israel. Most important is the conception of divine power. Since this power 
was exercised on behalf of Israel, the Israelites were thankful. There arose 
the custom of songs of praise to God, a custom of continuing value. But the 
divine power was exercised not only on behalf of Israel, but also against 
Israel when Israel sinned. Thus, in the teaching of the prophets, Yahweh 
the warrior was changed from a tribal deity into an omnipotent warrior for 
righteousness. 


But, says the author, Yahweh also was gracious and merciful to his people, 
and these qualities too reside, in the last analysis, in the power of a god con- 
ceived as a warrior. And from this conception of the power of Yahweh comes 
also the idea of a god who is a very present help in trouble, an idea of the 
greatest value in the religious life of the invidual, as we see in the Psalms. 
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The author has produced an interesting and well-written little book. Per- 
haps at the end there is a slightly overstrained attempt to attach too much 
historical and theological importance to the warrior-god idea. Even so, one 
must remember that “Onward Christian Soldiers” is still a popular and 
perhaps even a useful hymn. 

W. F. STINESPRING 


Zephanja: Textkritisch und literarisch untersucht, by Gillis Gerleman. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1942. xii+-135 pp. Kr. 10. 


This study by a pupil of Johannes Lindblom was presented as a doctoral 
dissertation to the University of Lund in Sweden. It is gratifying to learn 
that work of high quality in the Old Testament field was being done in that 
country during the war years, although copies of books then published have 
come to us only since the end of hostilities. 

This work is divided into four parts: (1) A running commentary on the 
text of Zephaniah. This section records all the deviations from MT in LXX, 
Peshitta, and Vulgate (and occasionally the Coptic); seeks to determine the 
correct text; and presents some exegetical observations. (2) A translation 
of that portion of the prophecy which G. believes to be genuine, secondary 
portions being relegated to small type in footnotes. (3) General characteriza— 
tion of the three principal ancient versions — LXX, Peshitta, and Vulgate. 
(4) An interpretation of Zephaniah against his historical background. 

The attitude of Gerleman toward the traditional Massoretic text is con- 
servative. He states this frankly in the preface, and exhibits such an attitude 
in his treatment of the versions. As a general rule he prefers to accept MT, 
if it is at all possible to make sense of it, rather than emend on the basis of 
LXX or another ancient version. He is also conservative in eliminating 
secondary material from the prophecy. The only passages considered as not 
genuine are (apart from minor glosses and some variants within MT): 1 1-3, 
17aB, 18b; 2'10-11; 3 8sbB-10, 17c-20. The elimination of 12-3, 18b; 2 10-11; 
and 3 8b is due to his view that Zephaniah did not predict world-wide destruc- 
tion, but directed his condemnation against certain classes in Jerusalem and 
against certain foreign nations. 

Among the significant points of translation and exegesis, one may single 
out the interpretation of jnpom-by abyinb> in 19. Following a suggestion 
made years ago by Winckler, Gerleman proposes to render the phrase “‘alle 
die auf das Podium steigen”. (The usual translation is ‘all who leap over 
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the threshold.”) The “Podium” is the basis of an idol statue, and the idiom 
refers to those who pay homage to idols. It must be said that this transla- 
tion of ,npp is entirely possible for Zeph 1 9 and I Sam 54 f.; it is less probable 
for Ez 9 3; 104; 462 and 471 (unless it refers to the platform on which a 
temple or gate was built). 

The best part of this study is its treatment of the ancient versions of Zepha- 
niah. In the preface the author emphasized the necessity of making a com- 
plete and systematic study of each of the ancient versions of a given book or 
group of writings before one can pass judgment upon the value of a given 
version and employ it for textual criticism. In pursuit of this method, G. 
records the variations from MT of the three principal versions, and then 
gives a summary characterization of each. 

The Septuagint seems to vary at a large number of points from MT, but 
G. believes that it seldom offers help in emending the Hebrew. He thinks 
that the LX X-Vorlage was very similar to our MT. Since, however, it was 
written without vowels, with few matres lectionis, and in scriptio continua, 
many of the apparent deviations of LXX from the vocalized MT are due to 
faulty word-division or vocalization. At a number of significant places LXX 
did not understand the meaning of unusual Hebrew words or common words 
employed in rare meanings. For example, in 3 1 it missed the sense of both 
meno and wbx, since it took the former to be from the root nxn and the 
latter from the verb meaning ‘‘to redeem”. In 2 9 it missed the meaning of 
one rare word and two that are hapax legomena. It is obvious that the LXX 
translator had to resort on occasion to conjecture. At the beginning of ch. 3 
he made several errors by considering the oracle as referring to Nineveh 
rather than Jerusalem. 

The Syriac and Vulgate likewise offer little real help in understanding the 
text of Zephaniah. Gerleman favors the theory that the Syriac translator 
used LXX as well as the Hebrew, especially at difficult points, rather than 
the view that an original Syriac translation was later worked over.by some- 
one familiar with LXX. He believes that Jerome also used LXX and valued 
it very highly. Sometimes he varies from it through his knowledge of Jewish 
tradition, as in 3 8 where he translates tyb by in futurum, explaining in his 
commentary that the reading was adopted from his Hebrew teacher. 

The last section offers an interpretation of Zephaniah against his historical 
background, and is naturally the most controversial portion of this work. 
Gerleman accepts the usual dating of Zephaniah in the reign of Josiah before 
the Deuteronomic reforms. His discussion centers largely around the rela- 
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tionship between those reforms and the groups which promoted and supported 
them on the one hand, and Zephaniah on the other. He points out quite 
correctly that there was an important political aspect to the Deuteronomic 
reforms: they meant the throwing off of the Assyrian yoke (at a time when 
Assyria was on the decline and Judah could successfully revolt) and the 
revival of a strong spirit of nationalism. The reforms were supported by 
nationalistic elements in the population, including the prxn oy, who were 
the Judaean Vollbiirger. 

Following his teacher Lindblom, and utilizing some of the theories of von 
Rad and Mowinckel, G. believes that Deuteronomy was the product of 
Jerusalem cult-prophets, not of the literary prophets and their disciples. The 
cult-prophets were interested in the Davidic dynasty, the Levites, cult- 
centralization in Jerusalem, and also the relief of the poor and oppressed. 
The chief points on which they differed from the canonical prophets was in 
the time and manner of judgment, and the nature of the “people of God.” 

Zephaniah was in many respects a disciple of Isaiah. He followed that 
prophet in viewing pride as the root of sin, in his emphasis on trust in Yahweh, 
and in his doctrine of the remnant. But he differed from Isaiah in being more 
friendly to the cult, and in his attitude of hatred toward foreign nations. 
He was, therefore, close in some respects to the cult-prophets and their Deu- 
teronomic program, especially in nationalism. He differed from them most 
radically in his view that the Israelites in their present condition could not 
constitute the people of God (as Deuteronomy suggests); he believed that 
only after judgment would a purified remnant be constituted as the people 
of God. However, Zephaniah never clearly depicts the nature of the coming 
judgment. He does not expect a world-catastrophe, but some national crisis 
which will bring purification rather than total destruction. It is good to see 
that G. denies that Zephaniah had in mind the Scythians as agents of the 
purification (p. 126). 

The author's interpretation of Zephaniah is interesting, although not 
convincing at al! points. The view that Deuteronomy is a product of the 
cult-prophets has much to commend it; if true, it would help to account for 
the attitude of a prophet like Jeremiah toward the reforms. However, it 
seems to this reviewer very doubtful that the cult-prophets were as much 
interested in social reform and in the plight of the poor and oppressed as 
Gerleman suggests. If the cult-prophets are identical with the false prophets 
condemned by men such as Micah and Jeremiah, it is hard to believe that 
they were friends of the oppressed. 
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Gerleman and other commentators on Zephaniah have seldom given atten- 
tion to the possibility that this prophet lived in the reign of Jehoiakim. Once 
the Scythians are dismissed as the inciting cause of his career, there is little 
in the book that could not have come from the time of Jehoiakim, and the 
references to Moab and Ammon (2 8-10) and to Nineveh (2 13-15) are more 
appropriate to the reign of Jehoiakim than to that of Josiah. 


J. Pamip Hyatr 


Job with Hebrew Text and English Translation. Commentary by Victor E. 
Reichert (Soncino Books of the Bible. Editor: A. Cohen}. Hindhead, Surrey: 
The Soncino Press, 1946. Pp. xx+233. 


The Five Megilloth. Hebrew Text, English Translation and Commentary 
(Song of Songs by S. M. Lehrman; Ruth by Judah J. Slotki; Lamentations by 
S. Goldman; Ecclesiastes by Victor E. Reichert and A. Cohen; Esther by 
S. Goldman) (Soncino Books of the Bible. Editor: A. Cohen). Hindhead, 


Surrey: The Soncino Press, 1946. Pp. xiii+-252. 


The new series entitled Soncino Books of the Bible provides condensed com- 
mentaries on the books of the Old Testament, planned particularly for the 
religious and devotional needs of the Jews, though the hope is expressed that 
they may prove helpful to all who desire a fuller knowledge of the Bible, 
irrespective of their creed. The following are stated to be the distinctive 
characteristics of this series: (1) each volume contains the Hebrew text and 
English translation (Jewish Publication Society version) together with the 
commentary; (2) the exposition is designed primarily for the ordinary 
reader of the Bible rather than for the student; (3) the commentary is 
invariably based upon the Masoretic text, but when this presents difficulties 
the most probable translation and interpretation are suggested, without 
resort to textual emendation; (4) the commentary is Jewish in character: 
without neglecting the valuable work of Christian expositors, it takes into 
account the exegesis of the rabbis of the Talmud as well as of the leading 
Jewish commentators. 

The commentaries considered here, namely those on Job and the Five 
Megilloth, bear out fully the points enumerated above. They are primarily 
practical and common-sense, though illustrated here and there with homiletic 
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and legendary material from the Talmud and Midrash. They are brief and 
concise, “‘a minimum containing a maximum”. Like all factual commentaries 
they are concerned with the general sense, not with grammatical niceties or 
etymological ingenuities. But, what is of much greater importance, they 
reflect a minute knowledge of the Hebrew text and a sound sense of biblical 
exegesis. Naturally, the greatest difficulties remain unsolved; but where a 
solution is possible the commentators do not hesitate to adopt it from what- 
ever source it may come, Jewish or non-Jewish, and it must be admitted that 
in their choice they are guided by good common sense and sound judgment. 
For these reasons I consider these commentaries very good and useful. An 
additional merit is the fact that they are beautifully and tastefully printed 
with fine font, on elegant paper, something unusual in these days of scarcity. 
They are, furthermore, well indexed. 


And yet I cannot refrain from pointing out a few inaccuracies, without 
however any tinge of disparagement, but, on the contrary, as a token of 
encouragement for a fine undertaking. In Job 4 13 Rashi and Ibn Ezra, fol- 
lowing the Targum, render o»yw by mawnn “thoughts,” not “disquieting 
thoughts.” In 5 23, since Rashi already quotes the reading °278 for 338, why 


cite Buttenwieser to this effect? In 98 Rashi’s comment is poxa nno bx 
ninta bx1an, ‘Michael stretched (the world) in the north and Gabriel in the 
south,” not in reverse direction. In 103 the quotation from Rashi read “the 
wicked and vexers’”’ (o°y"3pn1 o’ywn), not “the wicked and their vexations.” 
On 1215 I could find no reference in Rashi to the incident of the Red Sea. 
On 22 30 it is improper to presume that the Targum (*x>1 1°57 7133 aw) goes 
back to a variant reading *p) wn: it is nothing more than a free rendering of 
the Hebrew 'p3-’x, and so, too, it was taken by the English version. On 36 33 
it is hardly true that “there is nothing in the Hebrew corresponding to the 
storm” in the English version: as a matter of fact it has been observed by 
many commentators that mbiy-by was originally one word, mdiyby, which 
signifies ‘‘storm’”’ in Aramaic, and undoubtedly this reading was in the minds 
of the English translators. One more correction: the book is remarkably 
clear of misspellings and misprints, yet the name Buttenwieser, author of 
a well-known commentary on the Book of Job, is consistently miswritten 
Buttenweiser. With regard to the Megilloth, there is only one incongruity 
I wish to register: in Est 817 o'I7"nD must mean “they adopted Judaism” 
by the very nature of the Hithpa‘el, never “‘they took the part of the Jews.” 


JosEPH REIDER 
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Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature, by J. Coert Rylaarsdam. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 128. $3.00. 


While British and continental students of the Old Testament have written 
in recent years a number of important monographs on the Hebrew Wisdom 
Literature in general, American scholars of the present generation seem to 
have directed their attention elsewhere. The publication of the present volume 
is therefore timely and significant. 

Concerned with the Christian problem of theological authority, the author 
modestly claims to write only an Old Testament preface to the New Testament 
study of spirit, grace, human nature, and freedom, but he deals with questions 
which are much larger than that of “revelation in the Jewish Wisdom Litera- 
ture.” He presents in effect a remarkably compact picture of the Hebrew 
Wisdom movement from its origins up to the time of Christianity, and he 
shows clearly how the ethical secularism of the international sages with its 
egocentric techniques of behavior received the impact of the Hebrew religion 
and was finally transformed into a theology of salvation. 

The book opens with a fairly complete account of the Near-Eastern ‘‘con- 
text of the Hebrew Wisdom” and frankly acknowledges the debt that Israel 
owes to her neighbors in the field of didactic literature as well as in other 
domains. It might have been useful to include for the uninformed reader a 
critical appraisal of Humbert’s evidence concerning the Egyptian influence 
(p. 10). Similarly, the mention of a possible philological connection between 
the poem on Personified Wisdom in Proverbs 8 and the Ugaritic literature 
would have been of interest (p. 6); and the Acrostic Dialogue on Theodicy 
might have been added to the list of Babylonian documents (p. 5). 

In the second chapter, the author surveys the process of Hebrew “national- 
ization”’ of international wisdom, and he points out the contrast which opposes 
the world-wide and a-nomistic outlook displayed in Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes to the nationalistic and legalistic atmosphere of Ben Sira and other 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings. The third and fourth chapters, 
entitled respectively ““The Hope of Wisdom” and “The Transcendence of 
Wisdom,” deal with the same documents in greater detail and from another 
point of view. A distinction is made between the optimistic trend, repre- 
sented by the books of Proverbs 1-29, Ben Sira, and Pirke Aboth, on the one 
hand, according to which man is able to reach happiness in a world governed 


tSee for instance the works of W. Baumgartner (1933), J. Fichtner (1933), 
O. S. Rankin (1936), and H. Duesberg (1938-39). 
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by reason and morality, and the pessimistic tendency of Job, Agur, and 
Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, for whom belief in divine transcendence 
prevents man from reconciling himself with his destiny unless faith rescue 
him from total despair. 

Rightly aware of the danger of hasty generalization, the author observes 
that even in Proverbs divine initiative and grace have their place besides 
man’s quest for righteous living (p. 67), and that the optimistic sages are 
constantly mindful of human creatureliness (p. 74). Thus the classification 
which he offers is generally valid, but one might question whether the op- 
timistic trend is more closely related to the prophets than the pessimistic 
tendency. To be sure, one will readily admit that the ‘‘moral and dependable 
concept of the deity developed by the prophets made optimism possible” 
(p. 49). Yet, it should be said at the same time that the wise men, inasmuch 
as their outlook was anthropocentric, were the adversaries of the prophets, 
and the documents specifically indicate the conflict which existed between 
wise men and prophets before the exile. One might argue furthermore that 
the wise men of Proverbs as well as the friends of Job derived their optimism 
from a non-prophetic view of a good creation in the realm of which a certain 
class of men are able to achieve moral good and can keep themselves from 
moral evil. Job, on the contrary, expresses the tragedy of human existence 
in terms which are actually borrowed from the complaint of Jeremiah, and 
he learns through his experience of the divine a supra-ethical, strictly theo- 
logical, notion of sin in a way which recalls the ‘“‘woe is me”’ of an Isaiah or the 
prophetic miserere of Psalm li. Thus the optimistic wisdom of Proverbs leads 
to the legalism of Ben Sira, while Job constitutes a link in the theology of 
grace between the prophets and the New Testament. 

The last chapter of the book describes the later transformation of the con- 
cept of wisdom and its identification with that of spirit, in so far as it concerns 
the problem of divine revelation. In the Wisdom of Solomon, divine spirit 
and wisdom are cosmic forces which are communicated to the just as a reward 
for their virtues. The underlying synergism of these speculations, which is 
well analyzed by the author, is a far cry from the New Testament conception 
of the spirit, which is not obtained by man’s work, but makes of man a new 
creature. On this point as well as on several others, profitable reference 
might have been made to P. van Imschoot’s article on ‘‘Sagesse et esprit dans 
/’Ancien Testament” (Revue Biblique 47 [1938] 23 ff.), and to A. Drubbel’s 
monograph on “Le conflit entre la sagesse profane et la sagesse religieuse’’ 
(Biblica 17 [1936] 45 ff., 407 ff.). 
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In spite of numerous misprints which mar bibliographical notes and Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German or French quotations, this volume will render out- 
standing service to all biblical students. 


SAMUEL L. TERRIEN 


Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. XIX. Cincinnati, 1945-46. 


This volume contains three articles of direct interest to biblical scholars: 
(1) Sheldon H. Blank, in a study entitled ‘The Dissident Laity in Early 
Judaism” (pp. 1-42), assembles the scattered biblical evidence showing that 
democratic forces were at work in Judah (i) in favor of local religious auton- 


omy versus the threatened Jerusalemite monopoly, (ii) against the onerous 
institution of sacrifice, and (iii) against the priesthood. The magnitude of 
those democratic tendencies has been obscured by the viewpoint of the bib- 
lical authors and redactors. This democracy aimed at the ideal of a nation 
of priests or prophets. 

(2) Isaiah Sonne, admittedly a homo novus in the field of biblical studies” 
(p. 43), rewrites ‘The Second Psalm” (pp. 43-55) by a remarkable combina- 
tion of emendations, deletions, etc. 

(3) Julian Morgenstern, in an analysis of “Psalms 8 and 19A”’ (pp. 491-523) 
with special reference to the creation motif, associates Psalm 8 with creation 
document B' in Genesis and with Jubilees 2 and dates the Psalm in the 4th 
century or the early 3rd century B.C. He attributes Psalm 19 2-7 to the 
early post-exilic period (516-485 B.C.) because of mythological elements 
including El’s role as creator. The argument, which has been advanced by 
other distinguished authorities, is that Syro-Phoenician (or Canaanite) mythol- 
ogy was introduced by proselytes from the north in that period. But the 
evidence is far from conclusive because the Canaanite background was there 
from the day the Hebrews were established in Palestine. The fact is that 
Canaanite mythology is to be found in the poetic parts of the Old Testament, 
be they early or late. 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 


t Dr. Morgenstern holds that Genesis 1 1-2 4 contains two creation sources, 
A ans B. According to A, creation is by fiat; according to B, by God’s physical 
exertion. 
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Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs Rapports avec le Milieu Biblique de 
l’'Ancien Testament, by Robert de Langhe. Gembloux: J. Duculot, Editeur; 
and Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1945. Vol. I: Ilvii+390 pp.; vol. II: 544 pp. 


This introduction to Ugaritic studies covers the texts and, broadly speaking, 
the archaeology of Ugarit. In the first volume the tablets are analyzed with 
regard to their contents, script, phonetics and morphology as well as to the 
milieu, date and significance of their contents. The second volume goes into 
the geographic and personal names, population, social organization, govern- 
ment, historical inferences and light on the Bible. In the course of this treatise, 
the author evaluates critically the extensive scholarly literature published in 
many lands. In general he is judicious and, while a book of such vast pro- 
portions cannot be uniformly sound, it is undoubtedly the introduction par 
excellence to Ugaritic. If one were obliged to describe the work before us in 
a single word, one might well call it ‘‘useful.”” No scholar of the subject will 
want to be without the bibliographies, tables, and onomastic lists compiled 
by the author. The American reader will also be grateful for the summaries 
of European works still inaccessible on this side of the Atlantic. 

As the smoke clouds of World War II fade away, we Americans can only 
look with admiration upon the intellectual accomplishments of our European 
colleagues during the difficult War years. 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 


How Daniel was Blessed with a Son: An Incubation Scene in Ugaritic, by 
Julian Obermann. Publications of the American Oriental Society, Offprint 
Series No. 20. New Haven, 1946. Pp. 30. $0.75. 


Much basic work still remains totbe done on the interpretation of the Ugaritic 
tablets. It is therefore gratifying when a scholar gives us a detailed analysis 
of one of the poems, or of a major section of one. We are accordingly indebted 
to Professor Obermann for such a study, on an interesting episode from the 
Ugaritic Legend of Daniel. The work before us is many-sided, delving into the 
various aspects of the text, from isolated linguistic points to general exegesis. 
As the author properly notes, the text illustrates a theme familiar to Bible 
students; namely, the desire for offspring fulfilled by divine favor. However 
much the reader may agree or disagree with Dr. Obermann, he will profit 
from this well documented and carefully arranged monograph. 
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I shall limit my critical observations to a couple of points. (1) In line 73 
the restoration bfrt can only mean ‘in the dream-vision’. The sibilant in the 
word for ‘good tidings’ is written §. Furthermore, bSrt (var. bShrt) is regularly 
paralleled by bim— ‘in the dream’ as even Obermann’s restoration correctly 
shows. (2) It is interesting to note that the antithesis of the Ugaritic bkyt 
and Akkadian békéti ‘(professional) female weepers’ mourners,’ occurs in both 
Ugaritic and Akkadian texts. In Ishtar’s Descent they are called [5lam-ha-te 
(CT XV, pl. 48), which clearly and appropriately means ‘rejoicing women.” 
Even though Ugaritic kért (line 115) is of different derivation, the word can 
hardly designate anything other than ‘(professional) female jubilantes’ pre- 
cisely like Akkadian Sam}éti. Indeed, in both Ishtar’s Descent and the Legend 
of Daniel they appear in contrast to the weeping women. 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 


A History of Jewish Art, by Franz Landsberger. Cincinnati: Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, 1946. Pp. X+370. 


Franz Landsberger is a choice gift from the late Nazi Germany to our 
America. In Germany he was professor of the history of art at the University 
of Breslau and director of the Jewish Museum in Berlin. Thus through teach- 
ing and research and curatorship he developed that general command of art 
history and that specific cognizance of Jewish art-objects that in combination 
were essential to writing an authoritative History of Jewish Art. Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati gave him the opportunity to exercise his talents 
in America, and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations made possible 
the publication of his History in our country. For this dénouement we should 
be profoundly grateful. 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of the Landsberger History, 
the Jewish Publication Society of America has produced in Philadelphia his 
richly illustrated Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible. It too is a joy and an 
instruction to students of art history and social history alike. 

The Landsberger History of Jewish Art is sensibly organised in two main 
sections. Part I discusses generally and concretely the place of art in Jewish 
life, including the life of the religious community and _the life of the family 
also. Part Ii traces the historical development of Jewish religious art from 
prehistoric times down to the present. Both ideationally and historically 
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the scope of the volume is enormous. Throughout, the multifarious data 
involved are selected with discrimination and organised with fascinating 
effectiveness. 

The author deserves great credit for the unhesitating manner in which he 
tackles the most difficult problems regarding the development of the arts of 
the Jewish people. One of these relates generally to the place of art in Jewish 
life. The author sees this as an issue between the decalogue prohibition of 
representational religious art and the aesthetic appreciations normal to 
human beings. He admits that the second commandment had a decidedly 
deterrent effect on the development of Jewish art, especially on the repre- 
sentational side, and notably in particular periods and places. To make all 
that explicit requires a great deal of specification. Nevertheless he insists 
that in spite of deterrents “Jewish art, Jewish artists, and Jewish characteris- 
tics have always existed”’. 

The question of Jewish characteristics in art is another problem that he 
does not dodge. For him it is an especially difficult question, because he is 
so concretely appreciative of the extent to which environmental influences 
have been operative in conditioning the character of Jewish culture in all 
periods of history. With art expressions thus conditioned by environment, 
can anything except Jewish subject-matter be asserted as a Jewish charac- 
teristic in art? Landsberger thinks that there have been other Jewish char- 
acteristics in addition to the thematic differentiation. Not always is he clear 
and convincing in his demonstrations of such alleged differentia. 

The problem of specific connections between medieval Jewish art and the 
arts of the Emancipation period and later, is a matter on which the author 
makes real contributions. The connections at that juncture are not obvious. 
Medieval developments of art expression in the Ghetto were seriously re- 
stricted in crucial ways. Emancipation threw open to the Jews important 
new fields of artistry that previously had to be neglected. Even so, Franz 
Landsberger’s mastery of his materials is such that he can specify very con- 
crete connecting links between these two contrasting social situations and 
also between their variant recordings in artistic forms. 

Three subsidiary features of the Landsberger History merit hearty appre- 
ciation: the bibliography, the notes, and the illustrations. While the bib- 
liography ‘lays no claim to completeness’’, it is an extremely well-selected 
working compilation, twelve pages long. The notes, seventy-nine in number, 
give source quotations, citations of additional literature, and terse summaries 
of technical considerations. The illustrations — there are 209 of them — are 
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chosen with great discernment, reproduced with marvellous lucidity, and 
located exactly where they will be most convenient for study. 

Here is one correction that should be made in the next edition of this book. 
Fig. 98 on p. 162 is entitled: 


Sarcophagus 
From the tomb of Queen Adiabene in Jerusalem. 


The uninformed reader would certainly understand from this title that 
the queen’s name was “Adiabene”. Of course it was Queen Helena of the 
kingdom of Adiabene whose remains were originally enclosed in this sarco- 
phagus. 

It is very encouraging to note that both the editorial introduction and the 
colophon designate this book as a religious education manual in the Union 
Adult Series. Religious education of a very high order of excellence is repre- 
sented by this book. It should be used by non-Jews even more readily than 
by Jews. Non-Jews have much more to learn from it. 

Schoiars will be particularly glad to read the author’s indication that he 
is planning to do a full-length history of medieval Jewish manuscript illumi- 
nation. That volume is so badly needed that it cannot appear too soon. 


Haro_p R. WILLOUGHBY 


The History of the Jews of Italy, by Cecil Roth. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1946. Pp. xiv+575; 20 illustrations and 
maps. $3.00. 


With the exception of Palestine and adjacent regions, Italy alone has been 
inhabited by Jews without interruption since pre-Christian times; and yet 
this is the first history of the Jews of Italy (to 1943) to be published in Eng- 
lish. In spite of the vastness of the subject and its innumerable difficulties, 
Cecil Roth has performed his task admirably. A trained historian and com- 
petent scholar, Reader in Post-Biblical Jewish Studies in Oxford, the author 
has written numerous books and monographs on the history of the Jews, 
notably A History of the Jews in England (1941) and A History of the Jews in 
Venice (1930), besides several monographs on Italian Jewry. In this volume 
he has succeeded in presenting an enormous mass of historical data in a most 
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attractive and interesting manner; amazingly, he has steered “‘a clear course 
between the Scylla of generalization, and the Charybdis of a catalogue.” 

To biblical scholars only the first chapter (from 168 B.C. to A. D. 476) 
is pertinent. They will find here a brief but clear digest of the mass of data 
collected in the monumental works of Schiirer and Juster. The author is well 
aware of controversies among scholars, such as that about the authenticity 
of the dossier in I Maccabees 8, but he presents his conclusions positively, 
without vacillation. Although there are no foot-notes, scholars will often 
receive valuable suggestions for further research. 


Robert H. PFEIFFER 


NOTICE 


A comprehensive bibliography of all publications on St. Paul is being 
assembled at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, Illinois, under the 
direction of Professor C. Umhau Wolf. The project will cover the period 
from 1830 to date. Any suggestions, information concerning similar projects, 
notices of rare items, and offprints will be appreciated. Communicate with 
Dr. C. U. Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 
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